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Music  Critics,  long  accustomed  to  having 
the  glamor  of  the  music  world  reserved  for 
others,  finally  found  themselves  in  the  mar¬ 
quee  lights  of  the  Pittsburgh  Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel  during  the  sixth  annual  Critics  Work¬ 
shop  held  in  Pittsburgh,  November  7-9. 
(Story  Pages,  10-13). 


Nominations  Invited  For 
League's  Distinguished 
Service  To  Music  Award 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
January  7,  1959,  as  the  deadline  for 
nominations  for  the  Distinguished  Service  to 
Music  Award.  The  League  will  accept  nomi¬ 
nations  from  orchestras,  music  critics  and 
writers,  musical  organizations,  orchestra  and 
talent  managers,  conductors,  musicians,  com¬ 
posers,  publishers,  chambers  of  commerce, 
women’s  clubs  or  others  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  serious  music.  Presentation  of 
the  Award  will  be  made  in  Phoenix,  Arizona 
during  the  annual  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League  Convention,  Jime  11,  12  and 
13,  1959. 

Ralph  Black,  Manager  of  the  National  Sym¬ 
phony,  is  chairman  of  the  Award  Committee, 
which  will  make  final  selections,  but  reserves 
the  right  to  defer  selection  this  year  should 
it  find  no  nominations  with  sufficient  quali¬ 
fications. 

“The  person  or  organization  selected  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  important  and  nationally  significant 
award  need  not  be  ‘name’  figures,”  Black  ex¬ 
plained,  “but  the  nominee  must  have  made  a 
contribution  to  music  that  is  significant  and 
unique  and  perhaps  will  set  an  example  for 
others  to  follow.” 

Four  such  awards  have  been  given  by  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  in 
past  years.  Previous  winners  include  Ernest 
La  Prade,  Director  of  music  research  for  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  and  super¬ 
visor  of  the  “Orchestras  of  the  Nation”  pro¬ 
gram;  John  B.  Ford,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  for  his  “Detroit 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


1958-59  -A  FINE  YEAR 

FOR  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRAS! 

Symphony  ticket  sales  are  up  this  y  ear.  Concert  attendance  is  up  this  year. 
More  orchestras  are  reporting  sold  out  subscription  seasons  and  SRO  audiences 
than  in  any  previous  season. 

Judging  from  news  flowing  in  to  the  League  office  from  orchestras  operat¬ 
ing  at  various  financial  and  organizational  levels  in  all  sections  of  the  nation, 
this  general  increase  in  sales  and  attendance  is  solidly  based  in  better  music 
better  played  by  better  orchestras,  and  in  expanding  cultural  and  educational 
services  given  by  the  orchestras  to  their  respective  communities. 


Evidence  is  piling  up  also  for  support  of 
ihe  thesis  that  orchestras  generally,  over  the 
last  few  years,  have  learned  a  great  deal  about 
promotion  and  publicity  techniques,  and  have 
effectively  strengthened  their  board  and  com¬ 
mittee  organizations.  It  would  seem  that  the 
cumulative  effect  of  the  recent  years  of  hard 
work,  study,  experimentation  and  adaptation 
within  the  orchestra  world  is  beginning  to  pay 
off! 

True,  there  are  some  orchestras  which  are 
not  enjoying  sales  and  attendance  increases 
this  season.  In  nearly  every  instance,  however, 
this  lack  of  success  can  be  linked  up  to  a 
specific  weakness  within  the  operations. 
Usually  the  trouble  boils  down  to  inadequate 
artistic  leadership  and/or  ineffective  Iraard 
leadership — matters  that  can  be  attended  to 
when  and  if  an  orchestra  organization  is 
willing  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  It  is 
seldom  these  days  that  an  orchestra  can  take 
refuge  in  its  community’s  alleged  indifference 
to  cultural  developments  as  an  explanation 
for  the  lack  of  increasing  support. 

When  orchestras  take  serously  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to  really  serve  their  own  commimities 
and  constantly  improve  the  quality  of  their 
music,  they  find  they  can  develop  increased 
financial,  moral  and  audience  support;  to  wit — 
the  following: 

New  York  Philharmcmic,  playing  to  four 
full  houses  weekly,  had  the  largest  pre-season 
ticket  sale  in  its  history  and  h^  sold  out  the 
new  weekly  “Previews”  for  the  entire  seven- 
month  season.  Ck>nductor,  Leonard  Bern¬ 
stein;  Managing  Director,  Bnmo  Zirato;  As¬ 
sociate  Managing  Director,  George  E.  Judd, 
Jr. 

Cleveland  Orchestra  has  enjoyed  several 
SRO  audiences  this  fall.  Season  ticket  sale  is 
higher  than  for  any  year  since  1951-52.  Ad¬ 
vance  single  sales  are  double  any  previous 
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year.  Conductor  George  Szell;  Manager,  A. 
Beverly  Barksdale. 

National  Symphony  season  ticket  sales  total 
6,838 — an  all  time  high.  The  Lisner  Matinee 
Series  is  a  sell-out,  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory.  Conductor,  Howard  Mitchell;  Manager, 
Ralph  Black. 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  sales  are  higher  for 
1958-59  tl^n  at  any  time  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Conductor,  William  Steinberg;  Man¬ 
ager,  John  S.  Edwards. 

Cincinnati  Symphcmy  enjoyed  the  largest 
opening  concert  crowd  in  the  history  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony.  The  two  opening  con¬ 
certs  were  played  to  nearly  5,500  persons. 
The  season  ticket  campaign  realized  the  largest 
revenue  from  this  source  in  the  64  years  of 
the  orchestra’s  operation.  Conductor,  Max 
Rudolf;  Manager,  Craig  Hutchinson. 

Dallas  Symphony  season  ticket  sales  are 
37  per  cent  higher  than  last  year.  Opening 
concert  audience  was  the  largest  for  many 
years.  The  orchestra  played  to  three  SRO 
houses  of  4,270  and  two  sold  out  houses  of 
3,000  in  Fort  Worth  plus  an  audience  of  2,000 
in  Kilgore,  Texas  within  ten  days.  Conductor, 
Paul  Klet^i;  Manager,  Alan  Watrous. 

Wichita  Symphony  opened  the  season  with 
the  Salt  Lake  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  as 
assisting  artists  and  was  forced  to  play  the 
concert  in  the  University  of  Wichita  Field 
house  in  order  to  accommodate  the  capacity 
audience  of  12400 — the  largest  indoor  audi¬ 
ence  ever  assembled  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 
Sold  out  season  ticket  sales  total  4,436.  Con¬ 
ductor,  James  Robertson;  Manager,  Henry 
Peltier. 

University  of  Miami  Symphony  sales  are 
“higher  this  year  than  last”.  Conductor,  John 
Bitter;  Manager,  Mrs.  Marie  Volpe. 

Evansville  Philharmonic  season  is  complete¬ 
ly  sold  out  on  a  subscription  basis  for  the  first 
time  in  the  orchestra’s  24  year  history.  Sales 
total  over  2,400  season  tickets.  Conductor, 
Minas  Christian. 

Duluth  Symphony  played  the  opening  con¬ 
cert  to  a  near  capacity  audience  of  3,000  per¬ 
sons  and  has  the  largest  sale  of  season  tickets 
in  the  history  of  the  orchestra.  C!onductor, 
Hermann  Herz;  Manager,  A.  H.  Miller. 

Fresno  Philharmonic  season  is  completely 
sold  out  on  a  subscription  ticket  basis,  and  the 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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Symphony  Week  In 
Son  Francisco 

Symphony  Week  was  proclaimed  by  San 
Francisco’s  Mayor  George  Christopher  the 
first  week  of  December  in  honor  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  orchestra’s  47th  season.  Many 
events  of  local  interest  were  scheduled. 

Van  Ness  Avenue  was  renamed  “Symphony 
Avenue’’;  gold  and  black  flags  heralding  the 
return  of  the  symphony  season  fluttered  from 
street  cars  and  cable  cars;  the  Symphony  As¬ 
sociation  and  KNBC  initiated  flie  weekly  ra¬ 
dio  program  “San  Francisco  Symphony  Pre¬ 
view”  in  which  Alexander  Fried,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  Music  Critic,  will  discuss 
musical  subjects  from  7:30  to  8:30  on  Simday 
evenings  throughout  the  season;  a  testimoni^ 
luncheon  honored  conductor  and  Mrs.  En¬ 
rique  Jorda. 

The  opening  concert  of  the  Student  Forum 
Series  was  broadcast  by  KNBC  dxuing 
Symphony  Week,  which  was  climaxed  by 
the  opening  subscription  series  concerts  on 
Thur^ay  and  Friday,  December  4  and  5. 
Program:  Handel,  Suite  from  the  Water  Mu¬ 
sic;  de  Falla;  Scenes  and  Dances  from  The 
Thi^  Cornered  Hat,  Suite  No.  1;  Creston, 
Dance  Overture;  Braluns,  Symphony  No.  1. 

As  a  final  event  of  the  week  long  celebra¬ 
tion,  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym¬ 
phony  Foundation  were  invited  to  attend  a 
Saturday  rrfiearsal. 


Brooklyn  Philhormonio 
Week  Proclaimed  By 
Borough  President 

Brooklyn  Philharmonia  Week  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  public  ceremony  presented  on  the 
steps  of  Borough  Hall  in  which  Borough 
President  John  Cashmore  lauded  the  orches¬ 
tra  and  its  conductor,  Siegfried  Landau,  for 
their  contribution  to  the  cultural  life  of  the 
borough. 

The  program  started  off  with  a  musical 
flourish  provided  by  the  prize  Midwood  High 
School  Chorus  and  Band  under  the  baton  of 
Mr.  Landau.  Borough  President  Cashmore 
then  announced  the  1958-59  Brooklyn  Phil¬ 
harmonia  Youth  Music  Contest.  Speakers  in¬ 
cluded  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools  of  the  Catholic  Education  Dio¬ 
cesan  Coimcil  of  Brooklyn. 


Southwestern  Symposium 
Of  Contemporary  Music  \ 
Composition  Announcement 

The  eighth  annual  Southwestern  Sympos¬ 
ium  of  Contemporary  Music,  sponsored  by  'The 
University  of  Texas,  will  be  presented  April 
2-5,  1959.  Composers  residing  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  eligible  to  submit  works  for 
consideration  by  the  Symposium  Committee 
whose  chairman  is  Kent  Kennan. 

Performance  categories  are  as  follows: 
symphony  orchestra  (concertos  excluded), 
chamber  groups  not  to  exceed  six  instruments, 
voice,  piano  and  organ.  Works  must  be  vm- 
publi^ed. 

Deadline  date  for  submitting  material  is 
January  25,  1959.  Full  information  may  be 
obtain^  from  Mr.  Kennan,  University  of 
Texas,  Department  of  Music,  Austin  12,  Texas. 


1958-59— A  FINE  YEAR— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Board  of  Directors  voted  to  try  double  con¬ 
certs  in  January  in  order  to  accommodate  sin¬ 
gle  admission  purchasers.  Conductor,  Haig 
Yaghjian;  Manager  Lloyd  Haldeman. 

New  Jersey  Symphmy  plays  subscription 
series  in  several  different  communities.  All 
the  series  are  sold  out  for  the  season  with  the 
exception  of  less  than  200  seats  for  the  Ruth¬ 
erford  series  which  was  initiated  this  year. 
Conductor,  Mathys  Abas. 

Southeast  Iowa  Symphony  enjoyed  a 
“larger-than-us\ial  audience  in  spite  of  bad 
weather  for  the  opening  concert”.  Conductor, 
Richard  Morse. 

Chattanooga  Symphony  enjoyed  its  largest 
opening  concert  audience  for  many  years  and 
had  a  full  house  for  the  second  concert.  Con¬ 
ductor,  Julius  Hegyi;  Manager,  Martha  Mc- 
Crory. 

Columbus  Symphony  (Ohio)  sold  “more 
season  tickets  than  ever  before”.  Conductor, 
Evan  Whallon;  Manager,  Clinton  Norton. 

Muncie  Civic  Symphony  is  “out-drawing 
every  other  cultxiral  event  in  the  city  so  far 
this  year”,  according  to  the  Muncie  Evemng 
Press.  Conductor  l^bert  Hargreaves; 
ager,  Katherine  Hargreaves. 

Richmond  Symphony  (Va.)  is  enjoying  sold- 
out  houses  this  season  in  a  concert  hall  seat¬ 
ing  4,600.  Conductor  Edgar  Schenkmann. 

Parma  Philharmonic  reports  a  100  per  cent 
increase  this  year  over  previous  years  in  aver¬ 
age  concert  attendance.  Conductor,  Bruce  Mc¬ 
Intyre. 

Altoona  Symphony  audience  of  2,600  for  the 
opening  concert  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  orchestra.  Conductor,  Paul  Cianci. 

Grand  Rapids  Symphony  reports  highest 
season  ticket  sale  in  the  history  of  the  orches¬ 
tra.  Attendance  for  each  of  the  first  two  con¬ 
certs  was  over  3,000.  Manager,  Milo  DeVries. 

Allentown  Symphony  had  an  SRO  audience 
for  the  November  concert.  Conductor,  Donald 
Voorhees;  Manager,  Virginia  Wartman. 

Flint  Symphony  had  an  SRO  audience  for 
the  opening  concert.  Ckjnductor,  Raymond 
Gerkowski. 

Huntsville  Civic  Orchestra,  Ala. — SRO  audi¬ 
ence  for  caning  concert.  Conductor,  Art^r 
Fraser;  Manager,  Alvin  Dreger. 

Vancouver  Symphony — “packed  housIVor, 
October  concerts.  Conductor  Irwin  Hoffman;* 
Manager,  Ian  Dobbin. 


LEAGUE  AWARD— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Plan”  for  stabilizing  public  interest  in  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  and  enlisting  corporate  fi¬ 
nancial  support  for  symphony  orchestras; 
Mrs.  Merriweather  Post,  Vice  President  of 
the  National  Symphony  of  Washington  for 
her  “Music  for  Young  America”  series  of 
concerts  which  enable  thousands  of  yoimg 
people  to  see  and  hear  symphonic  concerts 
without  charge;  and  the  Study  Committee  on 
Symphony  Orchestra  legal  dociunents. 

All  nominations  should  be  made  by  Janu¬ 
ary  7  and  addressed  to  Ralph  Black,  Chair¬ 
man,  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
Award  Committee,  National  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  Hotel  Roosevelt,  16th  and  V  Streets, 
N.  W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Forum 
Operates  Concert  Series 
For  College  Students 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Forum  rep¬ 
resenting  over  3,000  collie  students  from  36 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  Bay  Area  who 
buy  season  tickets  to  the  San  Francisco  Fonun 
Concert  Series  is  operated  by  a  board  of  60 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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the  Spring  1958  issue  of  the  Southwest  Review,  published 
by  Southern  Methodist  University. 

Care  and  Feeding  of  Symphony  Orchestras 

By  John  Rosenfield,  Music  Critic,  Dallas  Morning  News 


We  are  going  to  liniit  ourselves  this  time  to 
the  consideration  of  symphony  orchestras  as 
we  know  them  in  the  Southwest,  an  area  still 
glorified  more  by  cowboy  movies  than  the 
celebration  of  civilized  accomplishment.  That 
Dallas  established  a  symphony  orchestra  in 
1900,  that  Houston  followed  suit  in  1913,  and 
that  San  Antonio  has  been  in  and  out  since 
1910  can  be  attributed  roughly  70  per  cent 
to  drive  on  the  part  of  a  minute  coterie  who 
wemted  to  serve  music  and  say  30  per  cent  to 
men  of  means  who  were  persuaded  that  it  was 
time  their  towns  acted  like  big  eastern  cities. 

The  old  and  distant  centers,  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and,  later,  for  the  mid¬ 
lands,  Chicago,  were  not  cultural  purely  for 
art’s  sake.  Their  concert  and  opera  manifesta¬ 
tions  made  a  spectacular  setting  for  a  certain 
t^l^of  wealthy  family,  and  were  supported, 
q^Hg  the  era  inconsiderately  called  that  of 
tl^^robber  barons,”  by  chesty  silver  kings 
and  bankers  who  had  confused  themselves 
with  the  princelings  who  had  been  exploited 
by  Haydn  and  Beethoven. 

Real  trouble  began  to  develop  after  the 
financial  shocks  of  World  War  I.  It  became 
apparent  that  the  individual  Maecenas  would 
disappear,  his  fortune  scattered  among  heirs 
who  could  never  “angel”  an  art,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  be  taxed  more  and  more  on  the 
theory  that  much  of  his  money  had  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  masses  if  they  were  to 
purchase  what  he  had  to  sell. 


Symphony  orchestra  support  from  about 
1920  through  1941  was  a  slow  shift  from  the 
individual  millionaire  to  the  corporation  he 
headed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  twenty-one 
years  brought  about  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  old  ratio  of  85  per  cent  individual  giving 
to  15  per  cent  corporate  giving.  In  the  case 
of  the  smaller  towns  the  corporations  were 
investing,  not  too  heavily,  in  a  cultural  atmos- 
tl^t  might  lure  new  residents,  hence  a 
cl^Hr  population,  hence  growth  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  business. 

The  argument  for  corporate  giving  in  the 
older  cities  was  soimdly  based  on  the  need  to 
preserve  a  metropolitan  status  against  the 
hundreds  of  other  growing  American  cities. 
The  woman  who  looked  to  the  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony  under  Theodore  Stock  for  her  ne  plus 
ultra  of  symphonic  music  might  and  did  by 
association  look  to  Marshall  Field  as  the  store 
for  a  luxury  wardrobe — or  a  Chicagoland  for 
vacation  and  all  else  that  brings  in  outside 
trade. 

Many  American  symphony  orchestras  foimd 
World  War  II  a  bonanza,  largely  due  to  the 
tax  structxu-e  of  the  government.  The  susten- 
tation  money  was  comparatively  easy  to  raise, 
a  general  manager  finding  it  easier  to  write  a 
check  then  to  say  no  to  a  friendly  solicitor. 
His  gift  also  was  nutritious  to  commimity  good 
will;  why  let  it  vanish  in  surtaxes? 

It  occurs  to  us  that  the  auguries  of  the 
future  should  be  readable  without  even  dis¬ 
emboweling  a  stubborn  symphony  president. 
For  one  thing  gained  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century  is  the  belief  that  orchestras  are  in¬ 
dispensable,  along  with  recognition  that  sym¬ 
phonic  music  is  something  no  community  can 
do  without. 

To  quote  a  sales  pitch  of  D.  Gordon  Rupe, 
Jr.,  who  fovmded  Dallas’  postwar  symphony; 
“Give  me  a  donation  and  I’ll  never  try  to  sell 
you  a  ticket.  Patrons  we  have.  Money  is  all  we 
need.”  Radio  and  the  phonograph  have  done 
their  job  persuasively.  There  are  music-lovers 


everywhere  to  whom  this  form  of  expression  is 
a  sort  of  food  and  drink,  something  also  more 
valuable,  nourishment  to  their  yearning  spirit 

To  those  still  unaffected  by  the  Beethoven 
Eroica,  having  never  heard  it,  the  symphony 
orchestra  is,  nevertheless,  a  key  object  of  the 
civic  picture.  If  some  instinct  makes  citizens 
within  civic  borders  insist  on  a  public  library, 
it  also  operates  now  in  behalf  of  a  sjmiphony 
orchestra. 

The  making  and  patronage  of  music  are  nc 
longer  gestures,  as  they  were  for  so  many  dec¬ 
ades.  A  considerable  proportion  of  every  con¬ 
centration  of  population  appreciates  musical 
expression  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  complete 
living. 

Roughly  speaking  a  symphony  orchestra, 
well  patronized,  can  earn  only  half  of  what  it 
costs.  The  other  half  must  be  donations  or  a 
subsidy.  The  qxiality  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
extent  of  its  activity  depend  entirely  on  what 
is  given.  And  this  alone  determines  what  can 
be  earned.  The  ability  of  the  community  to 
donate  without  hurting  badly  is  somewhat 
governed  by  its  size.  No  other  city  can  lavish 
as  much  on  an  orchestra  as  New  York  for  the 
mere  reason  that  no  other  has  as  many  poten¬ 
tial  donors  or  such  an  acciunulation  of  wealth. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  New 
York  has  the  nation’s  finest  symphony,  which 
it  does  not.  We  would  rate  the  Boston,  the 
Philadelphia,  the  Chicago  orchestras  above 
New  York’s  as  qualitative  ensembles  without 
coimting  the  actual  number  of  concerts  played 
or  duration  of  the  seasons. 

All  of  which  indicates  that  there  are  factors 
of  policy,  management,  and  civic  atmosphere 
in  the  picture.  In  the  long  run  this  boils  down 
to  the  bromide  that  a  symphony  orchestra  is 
not  a  fact  but  a  state  of  mind.  It  can  be  as 
successful  as  its  enthxisiasts  want  it  to  be. 

They  can  afford  to  make  all  American 
orchestras  better  than  they  are.  For  what  is 
given  is  still  only  pocket  change.  What  they 
do  provide,  however,  is  considerable,  and  we 
doubt  whether  any  other  nation  has  as  many 
competent  music-making  ensembles  as  ours. 
Whether  or  not  the  players  are  as  secime  as 
they  might  be,  or  as  able  to  dwell  in  a  paradise 
of  hope  (including  the  improvement  of  their 
own  instruments),  is  another  question. 

We  have  been  through  the  mill  of  symphony 
fimd-soliciting  and  have  a  collection  of  obser¬ 
vations,  many  uttered  with  the  arrogance  of 
a  man  about  to  give  you  something,  however 
grudgingly.  Voiced  most  often  by  the  unini¬ 
tiate  is  the  theory  that  a  symphony  orchestra 
should  do  better  about  earning  its  own  way. 
Usually  the  scale  and  conditions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Musicians  (the  Musicians 
Union)  become  objects  of  wrath. 

This  is,  we  think,  thoroughly  unfair.  The 
union  can  be  irritating  but,  in  the  case  of 
symphony  orchestras,  never  vital.  The  salaries 
of  symphony  orchestra  players  are  what  they 
barely  can  live  on  in  genteel  poverty.  Few 
imion  scales  are  as  demanding  as  the  players 
themselves.  Symphonic  employment  resolves 
into  a  free  market  —  what  an  orchestra  musi¬ 
cian  can  afford  to  work  for. 

Outside  the  very  largest  orchestras,  for 
which  siunmer  seasons  and  recording  income 
are  arranged,  symphony  musicians  are  not 
among  the  affluent.  Many  musicians  must  sup¬ 
plement  income  by  side-line  labor  or  teaching. 

Any  conception  of  symphony  financing  that 
is  based  on  the  exactions  of  the  musicians  is, 
therefore  heartless. 


A  musician  who  has  spent  years  in  study, 
to  say  nothing  of  tuition  fees,  is  plausibly  a 
human  being  with  the  nomud  desires  for  wife, 
home,  and  children.  Although  protected  and 
sometimes  hamstrung  by  union  membership 
he  is,  in  practical  effect,  an  individual  talent 
trying  to  earn  as  much  security  as  he  can. 

It  requires  more  rehearsal  than  performance 
to  give  the  listener  the  program  and  finish  by 
which  music  can  be  made  to  live  and  execute 
its  artistic  duty.  This  is  why  a  symphony 
orchestra  worth  hearing  can  earn  only  half  of 
what  it  expends  in  time  and  effort,  even  if 
patronage  be  at  hall  capacity. 

The  American  Sjnnphony  Orchestra  League 
has  set,  we  believe,  a  rule  of  thumb  that  Sty 
cents  should  be  donated  to  a  maintenance  fimd 
for  every  person  living  within  the  drawing 
area  of  attendance.  The  larger  or  major  or¬ 
chestras  work  on  a  smaller  ratio,  for  their 
areas  are  vast.  Their  subsidy,  while  larger  in 
Boston  than,  say,  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  is 
actually  less  tlum  fifty  cents  a  head  in  the 
Boston  metropolitan  complex. 

We  think  the  new  economy  under  which 
orchestras  must  live  presents  many  of  the 
paradoxes  of  show  business. 

Orchestras  must  be  better,  not  worse,  if  they 
are  to  excite  their  communities  and  satisfy 
their  audiences.  Orchestras  must  cost  more  if 
the  playing  personnel  are  to  make  a  profession 
of  their  work  and  adhere  long  enough  for 
development  into  a  sensitive  ensemble.  All 
orchestras  excepting  the  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Cleveland  institutions  require 
longer  seasons  and  also  summer  work  to  ap¬ 
proximate  forty  weeks  of  employment  out  of 
the  year.  All  orchestras  need  to  spend  more 
on  management,  ticket  selling,  and  fimd  col¬ 
lection.  All  orchestras  must  be  ready  to  pay 
the  price  (around  $30,000  a  year)  for  a  con¬ 
ductor  who  can  make  the  right  kind  of  music. 

We  would  speculate  offhand  that  every  city 
of  metropolitan  pretensions  should  subsidize 
its  orchestra  to  a  minimum  sum  of  $200,000 
and  ask  it  to  earn  another  $200,000.  A  total 
of  twenty-four  weeks,  not  eighteen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-two,  is  the  least  that  can  be  offer^ 
in  conscience  to  the  musician  for  a  winter’s 
season  of  his  time. 

City  governments  are  usually  prevented  by 
charter  from  feeding  orchestras  out  of  public 
fimds.  Some  nuinage  it,  nevertheless,  through 
their  recreation  departments  for  children’s 
concerts  or  events  outside  the  regular  sched¬ 
ule.  These  grants  have  varied  from  $5,000  to 
$25,000  and  may  help  a  civic  nonprofit  organ¬ 
ization  augment  the  poor  pay  of  its  musicians. 
In  the  long  nm,  thou^,  they  furnish  no  mate¬ 
rial  aid  to  the  maintenance  fund  whereby  the 
subscription  concerts  are  financed  —  and  these 
concerts  are  the  orchestra’s  raison  d’etre. 

What  is  left,  then,  are  the  people  themselves. 
The  burden  ^t  is  now  stauering  the  large 
givers  should  be  lessened;  me  increased  and 
evened -off  wealth  of  the  masses  should  be 
tapped.  We  imagine  that  a  $200,000  mainte¬ 
nance  fimd  could  be  raised  in  Dallas,  or  Hous¬ 
ton,  or  San  Antonio  by  the  mere  intensive  ef¬ 
fort  of  sufficient  manpower  to  get  around. 

It  is  our  belief,  after  a  third  of  a  century  of 
observation,  that  the  voluntary  subsidy  is 
still  the  be^  way  to  support  a  symphony  or¬ 
chestra,  to  make  it  responsive  to  one  com¬ 
munity’s  needs  and  desires,  and  to  give  the 
dot  on  the  map  a  chance  to  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  world’s  culture. 

It  is  also  our  belief  that  this  subsidy  must 
be  based  broadly  and  not  confined  to  toe  few 
moguls  who  can’t  get  away  or  out  of  it.  At 
that  we  are  reckoning  the  Dallas  area  at  only 
twenty-five  cents  a  head  and  not  toe  fifty 
cents  somebody  else  figured.  The  problem 
ceases  then  to  be  anything  other  than  man¬ 
agerial  and  organizational. 
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John  D.  Rockefeller  Srd,  Discusses 
Lincoln  Center  and  Community  Values  of 
The  Arts  At  Winston-Salem  Dedication 

The  following  address  was  given  November  7,  1958  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  upon  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  James  Gordon  Hanes  Community  Center,  new  home  of  the  Winston-Salem  Arts  Council. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  today, 
and  a  particular  pleasure  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  members  of  your  Arts  Coimcil.  I  know 
your  Cotmcil  to  be  one  of  the  pioneer  groups 
of  its  kind  in  America.  Already  in  the  few 
short  years  of  its  existence  you  have  made  an 
enviable  record  of  achievement  in  providing 
the  people  of  your  area  with  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  enjoy  and  benefit  from  the  arts.  In 
this,  Ldncoln  Center  in  New  York  and  your 
Coimcil  have  a  common  purpose,  and  there  is 
much  that  we  can  learn  from  your  experience. 
Your  achievements  are  appropriately  climaxed 
by  this  handsome  building  upon  which  you 
are  all  to  be  congratulated.  Arid  I  would  like 
to  add  my  sincere  wish  that  the  opening  of 
this  building  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
long  and  equally  fruitful  period  of  success. 

I  cannot  fail  to  note  the  happy  symbolism  in 
having  so  fine  a  building  shar^  by  three  or¬ 
ganizations  like  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Sie  United  Fund,  and  the  Arts  Council.  I 
feel  that  this  is  symbolic  of  the  growing  role 
of  business  in  the  phUanthropic  support  of  the 
arts — a  development  that  only  recently  has 
begun  to  occur  upon  the  American  scene. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  return  to  Winston- 
Salem  of  a  somewhat  cynical  Rip  Van  Winkle 
who  has  been  asleep  in  the  hills  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  He  might  think  it  logical  that 
the  United  Fund  and  the  Arts  Council  have 
chosen  to  be  neighbors.  After  all,  they  have 
a  common  interest  in  the  assembly  and  dis¬ 
persal  of  money.  But  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce?  What,  this  Rip  Van  Winkle  might 
wonder,  what  ever  prompted  sensible  busi¬ 
nessmen  to  place  themselves  so  directly  under 
the  guns  of  the  United  Fund.  And  what  in 
the  world  did  business  have  to  do  with  the 
arts,  of  all  things! 

Fortunately,  only  a  twenty-year  nap  in  the 
hills  could  account  for  the  f^ure  to  notice 
that  American  business  is  becoming  an  im¬ 
portant  supporter  of  almost  all  non-profit 
community  endeavors.  As  your  experience  in 
Winston-Salem  demonstrates  so  emphatically, 
business  is  coming  to  recognize  the  arts  as 
another  community  responsibility,  an  area 
where  there  is  a  need  to  be  met.  And  business 
is  coming  to  help  meet  this  need,  just  as  with¬ 
in  die  memory  of  most  of  us,  business  began 
to  take  up  its  responsibilities  for  health  and 
education. 

It  will  always  be  to  our  national  credit  that 
American  givers — and  the  businessman  promi¬ 
nent  among  them — are  quick  to  sense  the 
paramount  need  of  the  day,  and  to  move  spon¬ 
taneously  to  meet  it.  The  acceptance  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  on  our  own  initiative,  is  a  mark  of 
our  national  character. 

But  responsibilities  are  like  children  in  a 
growing  family.  They  do  not  successively  re¬ 
place  one  anouier,  but  rather  they  are  added, 
one  to  the  other.  The  family’s  responsibility 
to  one  child  in  no  way  lessens  the  new  obli¬ 
gation  it  assumes  upon  the  birth  of  another. 

And  today  in  America  a  new  responsibility 
is  before  us.  It  does  not  supersede  our  ob¬ 
ligations  to  health  and  education.  Rather  it 
complements  them,  it  adds  to  our  existing  re¬ 
sponsibilities  a  new  dimension,  one  as  import¬ 
ant  to  the  contemporary  American’s  happiness 
and  well-being  as  his  physical  health  was  a 
half-century  ago. 

Health  looks  to  man’s  body;  educaticm  to  his 
mind.  Our  new  reaxuisibility  is  to  his  spirit, 
to  his  humanness — if  you  will — to  all  the  spir¬ 
itual,  emotional,  article,  and  aesthetic  quali¬ 
ties  that  set  man  above  the  animal. 


I  know  of  no  better  way  to  describe  this 
need  than  to  say  that  it  is  the  need  of  modem 
man  for  creative  fulfillment;  a  need  made 
more  immediate  by  the  pressures  that  weigh 
upon  him  in  this  age,  an  age  where  our  moral 
and  spiritual  attainments  have  not  kept  pace 
with  our  material  advances. 

In  simpler  days,  man  could  draw  this  crea¬ 
tive  fulfillment  from  his  work.  But  today 
man’s  work  is  complex,  and  mechanized,  and 
specialized,  and  seems  to  be  yielding  less  and 
less  creative  satisfaction.  It  follows  that  if 
people  cannot  get  what  they  need  from 
their  labor  alone,  they  must  fmd  it  in  their 
leisure.  And  today  Americans  have  this  lei¬ 
sure  as  never  before.  Consequently  they  have 
the  time  to  gain  creative  fulfillment — if  they 
can  be  given  the  means. 

Just  a  year  ago,  I  spoke  before  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  TVade.  I  spoke  for  the 
arts  as  one  means  by  which  people  can  gain 
the  fulfillment  they  need.  I  suggested  to 
these  businessmen  that  through  support  of 
the  arts  they  could  help  to  meet  this  new  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  thereby  add  to  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  our  pe<^le. 

We  at  Lincoln  Center  have  been  gratified  by 
the  generous  support  of  business  institutions. 
To  date,  more  than  forty  corporations  have 
contributed  over  $3,500,000  to  Lincoln  Center — 
and  we  have  every  expectation  that  more  is 
coming  from  this  source.  Such  far-sighted 
contributions  to  the  arts  are  adding  another 
chapter  to  the  continuing  story  of  business 
leadership  helping  to  make  a  better  America. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  speak  today  on 
the  national  aspects  of  Lincoln  Center,  that  I 
put  forward  some  of  our  ideas  on  how  the 
Center  may  be  useful  outside  of  New  York 
City.  But  first  let  me  briefly  bring  you  up 
to  date  on  where  Lincoln  Center  stands  at 
the  moment. 

We  have  been  planning,  organizing,  and 
raising  funds  for  the  Center  for  three  busy, 
rewarding  years.  We  plan  Lincoln  Center  to 
be  a  dynamic,  vital,  new  institution  of  wide 
service  to  the  people  and  to  the  arts  that  en¬ 
rich  their  lives.  Our  concept  calls  for  a  Cen¬ 
ter  to  include  all  the  performing  arts  in  a 
stimulating  association  with  artistic  education. 

We  began  with  the  assurance  of  the  parti¬ 
cipation  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic.  About  a  year  later, 
these  two  great  performing  organizations  were 
joined  in  Lincoln  Center  by  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music.  We  now  have  before  us 
the  challenge  of  selecting,  or  helping  to  create, 
organizations  to  represent  the  dance  and 
drama  and  to  develop  and  operate  the  Li¬ 
brary-Museum  of  the  Performing  Arts. 

We  can  also  report  solid  progress  in  the 
bricks  and  mortar  aspects  of  the  Center.  Last 
February,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $4,000,000,  the 
Center  purchased  a  three-block  site  just  west 
of  Central  Park  and  fronting  on  Lincoln 
Square,  from  which  we  take  our  name.  Just 
last  month,  for  another  $850,000,  we  added  an 
adjoining  half-block.  Today  our  site,  totaling 
twelve  acres,  stands  complete. 

Because  Lincoln  Center  is  part  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  program  of  slum  clearance,  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  relocate  some  1,5M  families 
and  about  380  commercial  tenants.  Today,  54 
per  cent  of  the  families  have  relocated  to 
better  housing  elsewhere.  Re-establishment 
of  the  commercial  tenants  off  the  site  is  well 
underway,  and  demolition  of  the  old  tene¬ 
ments  has  begun.  The  City  authorities,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  are  greatly  pleased  with  the 


manner  in  which  the  Center’s  difficult  relo¬ 
cation  responsibilities  are  being  met. 

Architects  under  the  leadership  of  Wallace 
K.  Harrison  are  at  work  on  the  design  of  the 
Center’s  site  and  buildings.  We  have  gathered 
what  we  believe  is  an  outstanding  team  of 
architects:  Mr.  Harrison  himself  is  designing 
the  new  Opera  House;  his  associate.  Max 
Abramovitz,  is  doing  the  new  Concert  Hall; 
Pietro  Belluschi  is  at  work  on  the  Juilliard 
School,  and  Philip  Johnson  is  designing  the 
Dance  Theater.  We  will  soon  name  two  other 
distinguished  architects  who  have  been  se¬ 
lected  to  design  the  Theater  for  Repertory 
Drama  and  the  Library-Museum  of  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  our 
fund-raising  committee  has  atteiined  more 
than  half  of  our  $75,000,000  campaign  goal. 
But  we  realize,  as  one  of  our  group  has  said, 
that  in  fund  raising,  as  in  mountain  climbing, 
the  last  half  is  always  the  hardest. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  digress  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  say  that  we  are  most  anxious  that  our 
fund-raising  efforts  not  draw  support  away 
from  any  local  group.  We  plan  to  keep  the 
focus  of  our  fund  raising  on  New  York.  I^ile, 
of  course,  we  welcome  gifts  from  those  iuMw 
locality  who  believe  in  the  national  ai^^V- 
temational  significance  of  the  Center,  w^^ll 
undertake  no  campaign  outside  of  New  York. 
The  objective  of  Lincoln  Center  is  to  further 
the  arts  in  America,  and  not  to  divert  support 
from  them. 

We  expect  to  begin  construction  of  the 
Opera  House  and  the  Concert  Hall  next  sum¬ 
mer.  We  hope  to  open  these  buildings  in  the 
summer  of  1961,  in  time  for  the  Fall  seasons. 
We  anticipate  that  the  whole  Center  will  be  in 
o^ration  by  late  1963.  In  other  words,  by 
then,  we  hope  to  be  as  successful,  as  happy, 
and  as  proud  as  you  are  today. 

Having  touched  upon  what  I  feel  is  the 
need  for  arts  in  America  today,  and  having 
outlined  the  status  of  Lincoln  Center  as  one 
effort  to  help  meet  thb  need,  I  would  like  now 
to  sketch  out  for  you  our  current  thinking 
about  the  ways  in  which  the  Center  can  serve 
the  arts  outside  of  New  York.  From  the 
beginning,  we  at  Lincoln  Center  have  been 
aware  of  its  broad  opportunities.  Yet  the 
initial  problems  of  acquiring  and  clearin|^te 
site,  planning  and  designing  its  building^^K 
gathering  financial  support,  have  so  crcnSKl 
upon  us  that  only  recently  have  we  been  able 
to  give  more  time  and  thought  to  the  broader 
opportunities  before  us. 

In  listing  the  areas  where  we  appear  to  have 
opportunity  for  service,  I  have  no  desire  to 
be  definitive.  I  hope  only  to  provide  a  point 
of  departure  for  your  thinking.  If  the  Center 
is  to  make  its  maximum  contribution  we  ap¬ 
preciate  that  its  planning  requires  the  com¬ 
ments  and  suggestions  of  many  people  across 
the  country,  people  like  yourselves  who  are 
concerned  with  the  cause  of  the  arts  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Lincoln  Center,  we  believe,  is  rendering  its 
first  service  to  the  arts  even  now,  before  it  is 
built  It  is  focusing  new  attention  on  the  arts 
and  stimulating  a  wider  public  interest  in 
them.  The  press  and  magazines  of  America 
are  showing  a  gratifying  interest  in  the  Cen¬ 
ter.  Our  progress  and  problems  in  New  York 
are  being  widely  read  and  discussed.  As  the 
Center  becomes  more  and  more  a  reality,  pub¬ 
lic  interest  can  be  expected  to  increase.  At 
the  same  time,  we  believe  the  Center  will  be 
serving  to  dramatize  the  new  role  of  the  arts 
as  a  conununity  responsibility  along  wiffi 
health,  welfare,  and  education. 

A  second  contribution  of  Lincoln  Center 
will  be  the  two-fold  national  services  of  its 
educational  arm,  the  Juilliard  School.  JuU- 
liard  at  the  Center  will  offer  outstanding 
yoiuig  artists  of  America  an  advanced  and 
unique  curriculum  covering  all  the  perform¬ 
ing  arts.  And  by  the  return  of  these  students 
as  finished  artists,  the  Center  will  serve  com¬ 
munities  throughout  this  country. 
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Winston-Salem,  for  example,  has  already 
had  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  two-way 
influence  of  this  old  and  distinguished  school. 
Many  young  people  from  your  commimity 
have  studied  at  Juilliard.  Nine  students  from 
this  state  are  now  enrolled  there.  And  you 
have  had  acquaintance,  too,  with  the  return 
flow  of  Juilliard  students.  In  Salem  College 
today,  nine  of  the  eighteen  teachers  in  the 
School  of  Music  have  studied  at  Juilliard.  No 
aspect  of  Lincoln  Center  is  more  challenging 
than  its  opportunity  to  serve  our  young  artists 
and  for  its  young  artists  to  serve  America. 

We  can  look  for  a  third  important  contribu¬ 
tion.  If  Lincoln  Center  proves  itself  worthy, 
it  can  become  a  central  place  of  display  for 
the  best  performing  artists  from  all  over 
America.  We  hope  the  Center  can  be  to  the 
perfonning  arts  what  the  famed  Palace 
Theater  was  to  vaudeville,  a  fitting  showcase 
for  artists  of  acknowledged  caliber  and  au¬ 
dience  interest. 

So  much  American  art  has  quality  and  ap¬ 
peal,  but  today  can  only  be  seen  or  heard  in  its 
local  or  regional  environment.  Accomplished 
artists  from  other  parts  of  our  country  deserve 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  New  York’s 

*il  and  cosmopolitan  audiences,  and  in 
and  theaters  designed  primarily  for  the 
resentation  and  reception  of  their  art. 
Lincoln  Center  can  make  a  fourth  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  arts  in  America.  It  can  supplement 
the  artistic  fare  in  scores  of  American  cities  by 
the  tours  of  its  resident  companies.  The  Met¬ 
ropolitan  aiid  the  Philharmonic  are  already 
great  touring  companies.  To  these,  Lincoln 
Center  can  add  the  tours  of  its  companies  of 
drama  and  dance.  Since  these  arts  do  not 
need  spacious,  fully  equipped  halls  and  large 
audience  potentials,  the  tours  of  these  com¬ 
panies  can  take  them  into  America’s  smaller 
cities,  and  offer  great  new  numbers  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  live  per¬ 
formance  of  these  arts. 

A  fifth  national  service  of  Lincoln  Center 
can  be  the  bringing  of  the  arts  to  millions  of 
Americans  by  other  means — through  televi¬ 
sion,  radio,  and  recording.  All  of  our  build¬ 
ings  are  being  designed  with  television  and 
radio  very  much  in  mind.  And  we  intend  to 
use  to  the  fullest  the  still -developing  wonders 
o^^deo  and  audio  tape  recording.  We  ap- 
s^^^te  that  there  is  no  real  substitute  for 
nH^performance  to  a  live  audience,  but 
radio,  television,  and  recording — as  the  long 
history  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Philharmonic 
broadcasts  has  shown — do  serve  to  whet  the 
interest  and  heighten  the  artistic  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  wide  audiences. 

A  sixth,  and  most  promising,  contribution 
to  the  arts  can  be  made  by  the  Center’s  pro¬ 
posed  Library-Museum  of  the  Performing 
Arts.  The  first  such  institution  of  its  kind  in 
America,  it  will  be  available  to  all  creative 
artists  as  a  storehouse  for  knowledge  and  a 
source  of  inspiration.  But  more  than  that,  it 
will  be  a  place  for  people  to  visit  and  to 
enjoy  its  ever-changing  exhibitions. 

We  expect  this  Library -Museum  to  serve 
millions  of  people  of  all  ages  every  year,  and 
we  intend  it  to  be  a  must  on  the  list  of 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  to  New 
York.  And  for  those  who  cannot  come  to 
New  York,  we  hope  that  the  Museum  can 
come  to  them  by  means  of  an  active  program 
of  cooperation  and  exchange  with  colleges, 
universities  and  museums  in  other  cities. 

A  seventh  service  of  Lincoln  Center  lies  in 
the  need  of  national  organizations  for  the  use 
of  some  physical  facilities  in  New  York.  We 
hope  that,  cost  and  space  problems  permitting, 
we  can  help  in  some  degree  to  meet  these 
needs.  We  would  be  gratified  if  these  organi¬ 
zations  could  think  of  the  Centef  as  their 
away-from-home  headquarters,  as  a  place  to 
hang  their  artistic  cap,  a  place  to  meet  and 
discuss  their  affairs  in  an  atmosphere  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  imderstanding  of  the  arts. 


To  illustrate,  one  physical  need  the  Center 
might  help  to  meet  is  the  lack  in  New  York 
of  sufficient  and  proper  space  for  the  audi¬ 
tioning  of  performers  by  out-of-town  organi¬ 
zations.  Many  of  these  auditions — so  impor¬ 
tant  to  both  the  artists  and  the  organizations 
— can  now  be  held  in  no  better  place  than  in 
the  back  of  a  music  store.  I  trust  we  may  be 
able  to  improve  on  that. 

The  last,  yet  perhaps  the  most  significant, 
service  of  Lincoln  Center  that  I  will  mention 
today  is  its  potential  contribution  in  the  area 
of  artistic  experimentation  and  creative  re¬ 
search.  At  the  very  heart  of  the  concept  of 
Lincoln  Center  is  the  desire  to  help  in  the 
advancement  of  ihe  performing  arts.  The 
Center  is  being  created  in  the  conviction  that 
this  can  best  be  done  by  assembling  great 
performing  artists  and  young  aspiring  stu¬ 
dents  in  one  dynamic  center,  by  giving  free 
rein  to  ideas  and  imagination,  by  creating 
unique  interaction  between  the  arts. 

We  hope,  for  example,  to  engage  in  a  con¬ 
tinuing  program  of  encouraging  and  develop¬ 
ing  new  artistic  works:  new  plays,  operas, 
ballets,  and  symphonies.  These  can  be  staged 
most  effectively;  accomplished  artists  can  be 
brought  to  their  performance,  and  discerning 
critics  to  their  audiences.  Aside  from  new 
works,  much  can  be  done  in  exploring  crea¬ 
tive  stagecraft,  in  trying  and  testing  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  stage  and  theater  design,  light¬ 
ing  and  acoustics.  All  that  we  learn,  we  plan 
to  communicate  fully,  so  that  others  who  also 
are  seeking  to  advance  the  arts  and  their 
enjoyment  can  profit  from  our  experience. 

I  have  listed  eight  areas  where  we  believe 
Lincoln  Center  can  be  of  broad  usefulness. 
Please  believe  me  that  I  am  sincere  when  I 
say  that  we  want  your  comments  and  critic¬ 
isms  of  these,  as  well  as  your  suggestions 
of  other  ways  in  which  Lincoln  Center  can 
serve  the  arts  in  America.  We  are  impressed 
by  your  accomplishments  here.  They  are  a 
source  of  encouragement  and  inspiration  for 
us.  We  hope  that  you  will  use  your  experi¬ 
ence  to  help  us  plan  Lincoln  Center,  to  help 
our  concept  grow  up  to  its  opportunity. 

On  the  day  Lincoln  Center  is  dedicated,  it 
should  stand  as  the  work  of  many  people.  It 
should  be  the  product  of  the  vision  and  ideals, 
the  imagination  and  talents,  of  scores,  him¬ 
dreds,  even  thousands  of  people  across  the 
coimtry. 

You  and  we  are  partners  in  a  great  work, 
sharers  in  a  great  responsibility.  We  are 
partners  in  the  nation-wide  effort  to  provide 
more  opportunities  for  people  to  enrich  their 
lives  through  the  arts. 

It  is  as  partners,  that  we  rejoice  today  in 
your  success,  just  as  we  hope  that  someday 
you  will  take  an  equal  satisfaction  and  pride 
in  ours. 


The  Arts  Council  of  Harris  County  (Hous¬ 
ton)  introduced  a  new  project  this  season — 
the  formation  of  a  speakers’  bureau,  and/or 
pemel  of  speakers  to  present  a  “packaged”  dis¬ 
cussion  program  on  the  arts  for  clubs,  civic, 
service  and  educational  organizations.  Speak¬ 
ers  will  be  drawn  from  Arts  Council  member 
groups. 


The  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  its  own  concert  and 
placement  bureau  as  a  department  within  the 
Conservatory  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
its  advanced  students,  graduates  and  faculty 
members.  Performance  fees  are  kept  to  the 
minimum  and  frequently  adjusted  to  the 
means  of  the  sponsor.  Tfie  Bureau  recently 
added  a  new  service — that  of  providing  speak¬ 
ers  for  meetings,  lecture  series,  etc.,  including 
fund  raising  events.  Topics  include  music  ap¬ 
preciation,  opera,  opportunities  in  music, 
music  education  and  allied  subjects. 


Arts  Councils 

Phoenix  art  groups  issued  a  combined  bro¬ 
chure  for  1958-59  listing  their  respective  pro¬ 
ductions  for  the  season,  ticket  information, 
etc.  Included  in  the  brochure  listings  are  the 
Phoenix  Art  Center  exhibitions  and  lectures, 
the  Phoenix  Little  Theatre  productions,  the 
Phoenix  Civic  Light  Opera  Association  pro¬ 
ductions,  Phoenix  Symphony  concerts  and  the 
Heart  Museum  exhibitions. 

Calgary  Arts  Council  is  enabled  to  expand 
its  services  to  the  neighboring  areas  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  grant  from  the  Canada  Council. 
Soon,  a  conference  will  be  called  of  represen¬ 
tatives  from  rural  communities  within  a 
radius  of  1(X)  miles  to  discuss  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  niral  CMicert  series,  traveling  art 
exhibition  and  touring  of  small  plays. 

Sixteen  art  exhibitions,  designed  to  Interest 
children  of  elementary  school  age,  will  travel 
throughout  the  winter  months  to  most  of  the 
72  public  schools  of  Calgary.  Eight  additional 
exhibitions  are  available  to  rural  schools.  Cor¬ 
ridor  space  in  the  halls  of  the  schools  is  being 
set  aside  for  the  exhibitions  and  the  Junior 
League  will  handle  the  circuit  tours. 

Roberson  Memorial  Center  added  a  fall  Jazz 
Festival  to  its  very  full  1958-59  schedule  of 
activities. 

Louisville  Fund  announced  the  season’s  ac¬ 
tivities  of  its  member  organizations  in  a  full 
page  newspaiJer  advertisement  which  in¬ 
cluded  37  “I  would  likes”  with  appropriate 
check-ofi  boxes  including  such  statements  as 
“I  would  like  to  sing  with  the  Kentucky 

Opera  Association _ ;  I  would  like  to  dance 

with  the  Louisville  Ballet  ;  I  would  like 

to  study  ceramics  at  the  Art  Center _ ;  I 

would  like  to  attend  a  Children’s  'Theater 
play _ etc. 

Newspaper  readers  were  invited  to  join  the 
150,(X)0  persons  who  participated  in  arts  group 
events  last  year,  and  to  indicate  their  sp>ecial 
interests  by  checking  the  “I  would  like  list”, 
and  sending  it  to  the  Louisville  fund.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  of  course  they  also  were  invited 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  Louisville  Fund. 

Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts  started  publi¬ 
cation  of  an  arts  calendar  this  season. 

Saint  Paul  Council  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is 
initiating  a  cultural  combined  fund  campaign 
for  maintenance  funds  for  the  Council  and 
affiliated  groups. 

Vancouver  Community  Arts  Council  which 
has  so  many  amazing  accomplishments  to  its 
credit  has  undertaken  a  new  cause — that  of 
urging  beautification  of  the  City  of  Van¬ 
couver.  Quoting  from  the  November  issue  of 
the  Vancouver  Council  News  Calendar: 

“  ‘Make  no  little  plans,’  said  Emerson,  ‘they 
have  no  magic  to  stir  men’s  blood.’ 

“This  coimtry  was  built  by  the  people  erf 
England,  of  Scotland,  of  France.  When  did 
they  forget  the  great  open  squares,  the  wide 
tree-bordered  avenues  of  Europe?  How  could 
they  be  content  to  cut  mean  little  streets  with 
narrow  shouldered  tight  comers  for  our  very 
best?  There  is  not  in  all  England  such  a  de¬ 
testable  scar  of  tawdry  rubbishy  shacks  and 
gas  stations  as  lines  every  road  leading  out 
of  every  city  on  this  continent.  In  Eun^ie  no 
sirens  screech,  no  litter  can  be  seen  on  any 
sidewalk.  The  trash  barrels  of  Edinburg 
bear  the  sign  ‘The  amenity  of  your  streets  is 
reciMnmended  to  your  care.’ 

“Do  let  us  do  something  about  all  this.  The 
Community  Arts  Council  is  a  Small  Miracle. 
We  can  do  what  nobody  else  can  do.  In  the 
words  of  Lister  Sinclair  in  his  Centennial 
poem,  let  us  not  see  ‘riches  ruined,  but  riches 
cherished!” 
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Orchestras  As  Educational  Organizations 


Symphony  orchestras  in  the  U.  S.  are  ac¬ 
corded  various  tax  exemptions  by  federal, 
state  and  city  governments  based  on  the  or¬ 
chestras  qualifying  as  “educational  organiza¬ 
tions.”  Proof  of  the  orchestras’  claims  of  op¬ 
erating,  financing  and  sponsoring  an  impres¬ 
sive  array  of  educational  projects  is  to  be 
found  on  every  hand. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  evaluate,  in 
terms  of  education  dollars,  the  amount  of 
time,  effort  and  money  craitributed  to  these 
educational  ventures,  but  certainly  the  music 
education  budgets  of  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
schools  are  handsomely  augmented  through 
the  efforts  of  symphony  orchestras. 

The  accounts  of  symphony  women’s  asso- 
ciatimis’  glamorous  fashion  shows,  annual 
balls,  cooking  schools,  tours  of  homes,  gar¬ 
dens  and  swimming  pools  (see  page  8)  are 
more  often  than  not — actually  the  dollar  and 
cents  accounts  on  scholarship  programs,  youth 
concerts,  youth  orchestras  and  stringed  in- 
strviment  study  programs. 

The  following  examples  are  typical  of  the 
educational  work  undertaken  by  orchestras  in 
all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  in  both 
small  and  large  communities. 

Stringed  Instrument  Study 

The  Wichita  Falls  Symphony  through  its 
conductor,  Emo  Daniel,  and  several  of  the 
musicians,  assisted  in  the  Seventh  Annual 
String  Clinic  presented  by  midwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  this  fall.  In  an  area  of  the  country  in 
which  there  was  practically  no  stringed  in¬ 
strument  instruction  a  few  years  ago,  par¬ 
ticipating  groups  included  the  Wichita  Falls 
Hi^  School  string  ensemble,  a  string  octet 
from  Lubbock,  an  ensemble  of  90  grade  school 
students  who  had  had  one  year  of  instruction, 
and  small  string  ensembles  from  two  junior 
high  schools. 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  through  its  spon¬ 
soring  body — the  Musical  Arts  Association — 
and  the  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  Society  for 
Strings  presented  a  string  clinic  on  an  area¬ 
wide  basis  in  September.  The  clinic  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  sessions  within  two  days  and 
was  attended  by  over  100  members  of  string 
sections  of  community  and  college  orchestras 
in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois.  Faculty 
members  for  the  clinic  were  the  principals  of 
the  string  sections  of  the  Cleveland  Orches¬ 
tra. 

The  Minneapolis  Symphony  participated  in 
a  Gala  Orchestra  presentation  during  the 
October  meeting  of  the  Minneapolis  Unit  of 
the  American  String  Teachers  Association. 
The  Gala  Orchestra,  imder  the  baton  of  Antal 
Dorati,  Conductor  of  the  Minneapolis  Sym¬ 
phony,  included  the  Minneapolis  Symphony, 
the  Minneapolis  Civic  Orchestra,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  All-State  (High  School)  Orchestra  and 
a  select  String  Orchestra  of  junior  high  stu¬ 
dents  of  Minneapolis  public  schools. 

The  Manchester  College  String  Symphony 
(Ohio)  presented  a  1958  spring  concert  with 
300  string  players  under  the  baton  of  guest 
conductor  Arthur  Fiedler.  The  group  was 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  College 
Symphony  and  250  Northern  Indiana  High 
School  stringed  instrument  players. 

New  Orleans.  The  New  Orleans  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee  was  one  of  the  sponsors 
for  a  series  of  concerts  played  in  eleven  pub¬ 
lic  schools  by  the  La  S^le  String  Quartet. 


Winston-Salem  Symphony  Ensemble  of 
Eight  String  Players  Presents  Dem¬ 
onstration  Concerts  in  Twenty-three 
Schools 

In  a  series  of  concerts  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Nancy  Reynolds  Ba^ey  Fimd  and  the 
Music  Performance  Trust  Fxmd,  Winston- 
Salem  Symphony  Conductor,  John  luele,  and 
eight  members  of  the  orchestra’s  string  sec¬ 
tions  visit  the  city’s  elementary  schools. 
Frances  Griffin  of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal 
reported  on  the  concerts  as  follows: 

“Mr.  luele  talked  about  ’Mr.  Bach  who  lived 
a  long  time  ago’.  He  explained  about  the 
mutes  which  are  used  on  string  instruments 
.  .  .  and  when  he  showed  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  tiny  mute  of  the  violin  and  the 
big  comb-like  mute  of  the  double  bass,  the 
children  laughed  with  delight. 

“The  string  ensemble  played  a  march  by 
Bach  and  a  country  dance  by  Beethoven.  One 
by  one  they  showed  the  difference  between  a 
held  tone  and  quick  repeated  notes.  Instru¬ 
ment  by  instrument,  they  demonstrated  piz- 
zacato,  then  played  a  number  to  show  how 
the  ‘trick’  work^. 

“String  instrument  makers  (Mr.  luele  ex¬ 
plained)  couldn’t  make  one  instrument  that 
could  play  both  the  very  high  notes  and  the 
very  low  notes.  So  they  made  several  in¬ 
struments,  each  with  its  own  range.  (The 
players  then  demonstrated  the  sound  and 
range  of  each  of  the  instruments.) 

“Once  a  wasp  flew  in  and  there  was  a  slight 
stir  in  the  audience.  But  otherwise  Mr.  luele 
and  those  eight  stringed  instrumentalists  had 
the  attention.  For,  not  having  been  coached 
beforehand  (purposely),  the  boys  and  girls 
didn’t  know  what  was  coming  next.  And  the 
teachers  were  hearing  things  they  had  never 
heard  before,  either. 

“In  less  than  45  minutes,  the  whole  thing 
was  over.  Forest  Park  School  boys  and  girls 
marched  back  to  their  classrooms.  ’The  musi¬ 
cians  packed  up  their  instruments.  And  their 
caravan  of  six  cars  moved  down  the  Clem- 
monsville  Road  to  Easton  School,  and  would 
visit  still  a  third  school  before  the  day  was 
over. 

“As  music  goes,  what  they  have  played  and 
will  play  Monday  after  Monday  isn’t  espe¬ 
cially  gratifying  for  these  musicians  who  love 
to  sink  their  bows  into  a  Mozart  quartet  or 
a  Brahms  symphony.  And  there  are  those 
among  their  audiences  who  already  have  for¬ 
gotten  what  they  heard,  if  indeed  they  lis¬ 
tened  in  the  first  place. 

“But  somewhere  here  and  there  among  the 
23  elementary  schools  in  Winston-Salem,  per¬ 
haps  a  little  girl  remembers  the  new  world 
that  opened  up  for  her  on  a  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  .  .  .  perhaps  a  little  boy  hears  a  snatch 
of^  Brahms’  “Lullaby”  and  remembers  how 
the  cello  sounded  that  day  he  heard  it  in 
school.  One  day,  perhaps,  from  somewhere 
among  those  nearly  10,000  children  who  will 
have  heard  the  ensemble  before  the  tour  is 
over  will  come  a  violinist  or  a  teacher  of 
strings  or  maybe  a  conductor.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Symphony  is  participating 
in  a  series  of  in-school  concerts  titled  Gate¬ 
way  to  Music,  sponsored  by  the  Buhl  Foim- 
dation,  the  Henry  C.  Frick  Educational  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  Music  Performance  Trust 
Fund.  Started  last  year,  the  series  consisted 
of  about  40  concerts  played  by  a  string  quar¬ 
tet  in  40  schools.  ’This  season  the  participating 
groups  have  been  increased  to  include  two 
string  groups,  a  woodwind  group  and  a  brass 
ensemble.  ’I^e  ensembles  are  composed  of 
members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sjnnphony. 


Youth  Concerts 

Honolulu  Symphony  will  play  four  concerts 
for  students  in  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  grades  of 
public,  private  and  parochial  schools  with  an 
average  attendance  of  5,000  students  per  con¬ 
cert 

New  Orleans  Symphony  presented  fifteen 
youth  concerts  during  1957-58  of  which  twelve 
were  broadcast  over  a  statewide  radio  net¬ 
work.  In  New  Orleans,  every  student  from 
the  fifth  grade  through  high  school  (white 
and  Negro,  public,  private  and  parochial 
schools)  attends  one  free  symphony  concert 
each  season  and  has  the  opportunity  of  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  broadcasts  of  the  eleven  other 
performances. 

Each  spring  student  auditions  are  held  on  a 
state  wide  basis  for  selection  of  young  solo¬ 
ists  who  will  appear  with  the  orchestra  in  the 
youth  concerts  of  the  succeeding  season. 

Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  will  present  two 
series  of  youth  concerts  this  season,  "niree 
Young  People’s  Concerts  for  grade  school 
children  will  be  presented  on  Saturday 
mornings.  ’The  Teenage  Concerts,  also  a  series 
of  three,  will  be  presented  on  Saturday  eye- 
nings  beginning  at  7:30  P.  M.  Series  ad|l|p 
sion  tickets  are  $1.00  for  the  Young  Peo|^^ 
Concerts,  and  $2.50  for  the  Teenage  Concerts. 

Tulsa  Philharmonic  has  arranged  for  the 
youth  concerts  to  be  played  free  this  year 
through  a  cooperative  plan  under  the  Music 
Performance  Trust  Fund.  Each  series  of  con¬ 
certs  serves  68  Tulsa  public  schools  and  24 
private,  parochial  and  out-of-town  schools. 

Sioux  City  Symphony  will  play  eight  in¬ 
school  concerts  financed  by  the  municipal  levy 
for  orchestra  support.  'Two  of  the  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  through  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Security  National  Bank. 

Chattanooga  Symphony  is  presenting  two 
Youth  Concert  days,  playing  four  concerts 
each  day.  New  to  the  youth  program  this  year 
will  be  the  Tiny  Tots  Concerts  presented  in 
three  different  areas  of  the  city. 

Dallas  Symphony  opening  youth  concerts 
were  sold  out;  title  of  the  concert — “Let’s  Un¬ 
ravel  the  Symphony.” 

National  Symphony  will  present  42  conom^ 
for  young  people  during  the  orchestra’s 
lar  season  and  a  special  series  of  con^Pts 
titled  “Music  for  Young  America”  during  the 
month  of  May  for  students  visiting  Washing¬ 
ton.  ’The  concerts  for  the  Washington  area 
include  the  Youth  Subscription  Concerts,  the 
Youth  Sponsored  Concerts  which  are  financed 
by  business  firms,  civic  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  and  presented  free  to  the  yoimg 
people,  the  Tiny  Tots  Concerts,  and  the  Su¬ 
burban  Youth  Concerts. 

The  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  will  present 
a  series  of  12  concerts  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  of  the  area. 

Hofstra  College  (Long  Island,  N.  Y.)  will 
present  the  Hofstra  Symphony  in  its  annual 
children’s  concert  in  December.  The  concert 
will  be  one  of  a  series  of  two  special  events 
for  the  young  people  of  the  area,  the  other 
being  a  holiday  performance  of  Humper¬ 
dinck’s  “Hansel  and  Gretel”  presented  by  the 
Long  Island  Symphony  Society  and  a  cast 
from  the  Hartt  Opera-Theater  Guild  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

The  Seattle  Symphony  will  present  at  least 
20  school  concerts  during  the  season  and  three 
concerts  on  the  University  of  Washington 
Campus. 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony  (CUilif.) 
sponsors  a  young  artist  audition  and  the  win¬ 
ner  will  be  presented  as  soloist  with  the  or¬ 
chestra  during  the  season.  The  orchestra  will 
present  a  special  concert  for  young  people  and 
will  sponsor  the  concert  performances  of  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Youth  Symphony. 
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Tucson  Symphony  Presents  Childrens 
Concerts  for  12,000  Students  In 
One  Day 

The  Tucson  Symphony,  Frederic  Balazs, 
Conductor,  starting  at  9:15  in  the  morning  and 
running  like  clockwork  every  hour  thereafter, 
plays  to  12,000  children  in  shifts  of  2,500  each 
for  one  entire  day.  Elmployers  throughout  the 
community  release  their  symphony-playing 
employees  for  the  day  thus  giving  their  ap¬ 
proval  and  blessing  to  the  children’s  concerts. 

The  director  of  auxiliary  agencies  for  the 
Tucson  Schools  assumes  the  task  of  working 
out  a  split-second  bus  service.  Principals  and 
supervisors  throughout  the  schools  collaborate 
in  scheduling  the  complicated  entrance,  exit, 
and  seating  charts.  Bus  fare  and  a  ticket  to 
the  concert  cost  each  child  25^,  but  no  one  is 
prevented  from  attending  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  The  Tucson  Symphony  Woman’s  As¬ 
sociation  and  other  interested  groups  work 
with  the  school  personnel  on  this  phase  of  the 
program. 

^^vee  student  soloists  are  chosen  for  the 
c^TCerts  on  the  basis  of  auditions.  The  solo¬ 
ists  usually  are  senior  high  school  students 
and  have  included  violinists,  clarinetists, 
trumpeters,  flutists  and  pianists.  The  Ad¬ 
vanced  Dance  Groups  from  the  senior  high 
schools  have  appeared  on  the  concerts.  The 
students  work  out  and  present  their  own  in¬ 
terpretation  of  such  works  as  Smetana’s 
“Dance  of  the  Comedians”,  some  of  the  ballet 
scenes  from  “Aida”,  Bach’s  “Little  Fugue  in 
G  Minor”. 


Group  singing  by  the  young  audiences 
is  based  on  several  folk  songs  for  which  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  developed  by  students 
of  the  University’s  orchestration  classes. 

Teachers  as  well  as  children  are  well  pre¬ 
pared  before  they  come  to  the  concert.  Work¬ 
shops  for  teachers  are  held  far  in  advance  of 
the  program  offering  them  help  in  under¬ 
standing  and  interpreting  the  concert  music. 
Recordings  and  tapes  of  the  compositions  are 
available  and  recognition  is  given  to 
children  whose  art  work  seems  the  most 
iml^inative,  descriptive  and  accurate  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  concert. 

Proceeds  from  the  concert  are  used  for 
music  scholarships,  orchestral  workshops  for 
pupils,  and  string  quartet  programs  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  community. 

Honolulu.  The  Symphony  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  engages  a  small  group  of  the  orchestra 
musicians  each  year  to  play  a  series  of  school 
demonstration  concerts.  Last  season  over 
eighty  performances  were  given  to  city  and 
rural  spools  on  an  average  of  three  a  day, 
two  days  weekly  throughout  the  season.  Elach 
school  which  has  been  invited  to  the  first 
1958-59  youth  concert  has  presented  at  least 
one  of  these  preparatory  demonstrations  dur¬ 
ing  school  hours.  The  musicians  demonstrate 
their  instruments  and  play  a  short  program 
of  ensemble  works. 


Scholarships,  Awards,  etc. 

The  Fort  Collins  Symphony  (Colo.)  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  foiulh  annual  Yoimg  Artist  Com¬ 
petition.  Cash  awards  of  $100  and  $50  are 
offered  and  both  winners  will  receive  con¬ 
sideration  for  a  4  year  applied  music  schol2ir- 
ship  at  Colorado  State  University.  ’The  first 
award  winner  will  be  presented  with  the  Fort 
Collins  orchestra  as  soloist,  March  8^1959.  The 
competition  is  open  to  high  school  jimior 
and  senior  instrumentalists.  Applications  must 
be  filed  by  January  5,  1959  with  Mrs.  K.  E. 
Carson,  1515  S.  Shields,  Fort  Collins,  Colo¬ 
rado. 


The  Knox-Galesburg  Symphony  (Ill.)  has 
announced  talent  auditions  and  an  orchestral 
composition  contest  for  this  season.  The  tal¬ 
ent  auditions  are  open  to  young  people  up  to 
21  years  of  age  who  live  or  attend  a  school 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  Galesbiu-g.  The 
competition  includes  voice,  piano,  strings  or 
other  solo  orchestral  instrument.  Application 
deadline  is  December  1.  The  audition  winner 
will  be  presented  as  soloist  with  the  orchestra 
in  February. 

The  composition  contest  carries  a  $250  cash 
award  and  the  winning  work  will  be  performed 
in  May  by  the  Knox-Galesbvu'g  Symphony. 
Contest  qualifications  are  as  follows:  10-15 
minutes  in  length,  of  moderate  difficulty  and 
of  standard  symphonic  instrumentation:  score 
and  parts  must  be  legible.  Materials  must  be 
filed  by  February  1,  1959  with  Donn  Mills, 
Musical  Director,  Knox-Galesburg  Symphony, 
Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

The  National  Symphony  is  working  with 
the  Friday  Morning  Music  Club  Foundation 
in  a  program  of  three  scholarship  awards  for 
stringed  instrument  players.  The  Foundation 
is  presenting  scholarehips  of  $1,000,  $300,  and 
$100  and  a  concert  performance  with  the 
National  Symphony.  The  contest  is  open  to 
all  stringed  instrument  players  who  are  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  U.  S.  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
23.  Applications  must  be  filed  by  June  1, 
1959.  Full  information  can  be  obtained  from 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Hill  Rawls,  1805  37th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  7,  D.  C. 

Sioux  City  Symphony  and  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  established  a  scholarship  fimd  last  sea¬ 
son  and  the  first  recipient  was  the  orchestra’s 
concertmaster  who  attended  the  1958  summer 
session  at  Aspen.  Funds  for  the  scholarship 
were  raised  through  a  benefit  concert. 

Wichita  Symphony  Womens  Association 
presents  scholarships  each  year  to  deserving 
music  students. 

New  Orleans  Symphony  Women’s  Commit¬ 
tee  has  a  special  fund  (Corinne  Mayer  Me¬ 
morial  Fund)  to  be  used  to  help  students  of 
music  with  special  reference  to  young  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  whom  modest  help  might  be  the 
means  of  obtaining  important  professional 
advancement  One  such  grant  was  made  to  a 
young  college  student  to  enable  him  to  study 
composition  with  an  outstanding  teacher. 

Des  Moines  Symphony  Women’s  Committee 
makes  an  annual  scholarship  grant  of  $200  for 
advanced  study  to  an  orchestra  musician.  The 
scholarship  this  year  was  awarded  to  a  young 
bassoonist,  a  freshman  at  Drake  University. 
A  former  scholarship  awardee  is  returning 
to  Drake  University  this  season  and  again 
will  play  with  the  orchestra. 

Toledo  Orchestra  Women’s  Auxiliary  is  es¬ 
tablishing  a  memorial  musical  scholarship 
program  this  season. 

The  Augustana  Town  and  Gown  Symphony 
Women’s  Guild  (Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.), 
is  sponsoring  its  third  biennial  “Talent 
Search”  open  to  pianists,  violinists  and  cellists 
between  ^e  ages  of  16  and  22.  Cash  awards 
of  $100  and  $M  respectively  will  be  made  to 
the  first  2ind  second  place  winners.  The  first 
place  winner  will  be  presented  as  soloist  on 
one  of  the  1958-59  symphony  series  concerts. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  November  20, 
1958. 

Vancouver  Symphony  will  aweird  the  de 
Rimcmoczy  Trophy  to  the  student  composer  of 
the  winning  composition  of  not  less  than  two 
minutes  or  more  than  three  minutes  playing 
time,  composed  during  1958.  Entries  should 
be  submitted  not  later  than  Dec.  31,  1958  to 
the  Symphony’s  Business  Manager,  Vancouver 
Symphony,  570  Seymour  St.,  Vancouver  2, 
B.  C.  Entries  will  not  be  retxirned. 


New  York  Philharmonic 
Young  People's  Concert 
CBS  Telecasts  Open 
December  13 

“What  Makes  Music  Symjdionic?”,  an  ex¬ 
position  in  music  and  words  of  how  musical 
sounds  and  ideas  are  developed  into  a  full- 
fledged  symi^onic  work,  will  be  Leonard 
Bernstein’s  theme  for  the  season’s  premiere 
program  of  the  hour-long  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Young  People’s  Concerts,  to  be 
broadcast  live  from  Carnegie  Hall  on  the 
CBS  Television  Network,  Saturday,  Decem¬ 
ber  13  (12  Noon  -  IP.  M.,  EST). 

This  will  be  the  second  season  of  televised 
Philhaimmiic  Young  People’s  Concerts  under 
Bernstein’s  direction  carried  by  the  CBS 
Television  Network.  The  1957-58  season  was 
noted  by  the  press  and  educational  leaders 
and  groups  throughout  the  nati<m  as  a  major 
contribution  to  music  education  and  enter¬ 
tainment  for  young  people.  The  fact  that 
adults,  too,  enjoyed  and  profited  by  the  pro¬ 
grams  became  a  recurrent  theme  in  press  no¬ 
tices  from  all  parts  of  the  covmtry. 

Among  the  groups  whose  efforts  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  aided  in  promoting  the  concerts  in 
various  localities  were  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League  and  a  number  of  its 
member  orchestras. 

Other  Philharmonic  Young  People’s  Con¬ 
certs  with  Leonard  Bernstein  to  be  telecast 
dimng  the  season  are  scheduled  for  12  Noon 
to  1  PJ\4.  (EST)  on  Saturdays,  January  24, 
February  28  and  March  27. 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Concerts  are  written  by  Mr.  Bernstein 
and  produced  and  directed  by  Roger  Eng¬ 
lander  of  CBS. 

Program  Receives  National  Award 

The  Thomas  Alva  Edison  Foimdation  Na¬ 
tional  Mass  Media  Award  for  the  best  chil¬ 
dren’s  television  program  has  been  given  the 
New  York  Philhaimionic  Young  People’s  Con¬ 
certs.  The  Edison  Foundation  in  cooperation 
with  62  national  organizations  has  established 
the  Awards  Program  to  encourage  improved 
quality  in  the  mass  media,  especially  for  juve¬ 
nile  audiences. 

Among  the  participating  organizations  mak¬ 
ing  the  National  Mass  Media  Awards  are  the 
Adult  Education  Association  of  the  USA, 
Young  Adult  Section,  Boys’  Clubs  of  America, 
Child  Study  Association  of  America,  College 
English  Association,  Family  Service  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  Jvinior  Achievement,  Inc.  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcasters,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  and  the 
U.  S.  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce. 


The  Vancouver  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  will  award  a  trophy  to  the  best  student 
solo  instnunentalist  of  the  yeeu*  who  is  under 
18  at  the  31st  of  January  1958.  The  winner 
will  be  presented  as  soloist  at  the  Spring 
Series  of  Concerts  for  Schools. 

The  Teaneck  Symphony  Women’s  Guild 
sponsors  Young  People’s  Auditions  annually. 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  sponsors  Auditions 
for  qualified  junior  and  senior  high  school 
musicians  for  selection  of  young  soloists  to 
appecu*  with  the  orchestra  in  the  Yoxmg  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Concerts.  The  competition  is  open  to 
pianists  and  instrumentalists.  Twenty  young 
people’s  concerts  will  be  presented  during  the 
season  in  which  five  different  programs  will 
be  played  in  four  concerts  each. 
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Symphony  Women^s  Associations 


Editor’s  Note:  Editors  are  supposed  to  be 
bloodless,  more  or  less  nameless  ( they  always 
sign  the  same  name — Ed.),  stand  offish  shad¬ 
ows  who  pride  themselves  on  not  becoming 
subjectively  involved  in  their  subjects. 

Frankly,  this  editor  is  subjectively  involved 
with  the  current  subject — symphony  women’s 
associations — as  a  result  of  spending  a  full  day 
studying  women’s  association  annual  reports, 
year  books  for  the  new  season,  clippings  and 
publicity  materials  of  various  kinds. 

Unbelievable,  fabulous  and  colossal  is  the 
work  of  symphony  womens  associations  and 
Ed.  considers  these  adjectives  inadequate.  The 
scope  and  ingenuity  of  women’s  association 
fund  raising  comes  under  the  heading  of  Big 
Business.  The  projects  in  scholarships,  youth 
concerts,  youth  orchestras,  concert  previews, 
special  work  in  promotion  of  stringed  instru¬ 
ment  study  and  similar  activity  comes  under 
the  heading  of  Significant  Education.  The 
ticket  selling  comes  under  the  wonderful 
heading  of  Finer  Audiences  for  Music. 

Surely,  if  any  one  factor  could  be  singled  out 
as  being  responsible  for  the  astounding  growth 
of  interest  and  support  of  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  in  recent  years,  it  would  be  the  influence 
of  symphony  women’s  associations  and  com¬ 
mittees.  National  tribute  has  been  earned  by 
them,  and  national  tribute  is,  herewith,  joy¬ 
ously  paid.  Ed. 

Symphony  Ticket  Sales;  See  the  article 
titled  “1958-59  a  Fine  Year  for  Symphony 
Orchestras”.  Every  orchestra  cited  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  increased  sales  and  concert  atten¬ 
dance  in  1958-59  possesses  a  women’s  associa¬ 
tion  which,  in  most  cases,  assumes  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  season  ticket  sales.  Detailed 
campaign  organization,  thorough  advance 
planning,  careful  follow  up  work  with  pros¬ 
pects,  blitz  telephone  campaigns,  occasional 
door-to-door  campaigning  and  an  untold 
amount  of  women-hours  are  behind  the  ex¬ 
cellent  records  of  increased  sales  and  full  con¬ 
cert  halls  for  1958-59. 

Women's  Association  Fund  Raising 
Projects 

The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  has  published  its  own  “Encore  Cook¬ 
book”,  now  available  from  the  Encore  Cook¬ 
book  Committee,  1924  Irving  Avenue  South, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  at  $3.95  per  copy. 

Members  of  the  committee  have  spent  sev¬ 
eral  years  collecting  favorite  recipes  of  the 
world’s  great  musicians  just  in  case  any  of 
them  dropped  in  to  Minneapolis,  famished  and 
unannounced.  The  result  is  the  “Encore  Cook¬ 
book”,  published  by  Random  House,  and  illu¬ 
strated  with  pen  drawings  by  Antal  Dorati, 
Conductor  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony. 

Think  of  a  winter  of  musical  dining!  The 
pre-concert  dinner  menu  now  may  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  guest  artist  and/or  guest 
conductor  featured  at  the  concert — Patrice 
Munsel  Bananas  Flambees,  Jose  Iturbi  Val¬ 
encia  Salad,  Rudolf  Serkin  Dessert  aux  Oexifs, 
Roberta  Peters  Peaches  Parisienne,  Alexander 
Hilsberg  Avocado  Soup.  And  so  it  goes — from 
arab  curry  to  yogurt  sherbert.  Perhaps  dis¬ 
cretion  indicates  post-concert  dinners  rather 
than  pre-concert  dinners. 

The  New  Orleans  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  found  the  culinary  arts  to  be  profitable 
last  season  when  it  sponsored  a  French  Cook¬ 
ing  Week  which  netted  $7,800  profit.  The 
Committee  presented  Raymond  Oliver,  owner 
and  chef  of  the  Restaurcmt  Grand  Vofour  of 
Paris  in  a  five  day  series  of  two-hour  cooking 
lecture-demonstrations  devoted  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects:  sauces,  fish,  fowl,  meat,  omelets 
and  soidfles. 


Tickets  for  the  lecture  demonstrations  were 
priced  at  $25.00  for  the  complete  series  or  $7.50 
for  a  single  day.  Tickets  for  the  men’s  series 
of  two  demonstrations  were  $25.00  or  $15.00 
for  a  single  morning. 

In  addition  to  the  lecture-demonstrations, 
the  week’s  activities  included  a  gala  dinner 
prepared  by  Mr.  Oliver  with  one  hundred 
tickets  available  at  $50.00  per  place  (complete 
sell  out);  a  boutique  of  cooking  utensils  with 
sales  on  a  commission  basis;  a  wine-tasting 
party;  and  sales  of  a  special  folder  including 
the  recipes  and  special  instructions  given  by 
Mr.  Oliver  during  the  demonstrations. 

The  Muncie  Symphony  Women’s  League  is 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  success  of  its  fall 
House  and  Garden  Tour.  Visits  to  five  Muncie 
homes  were  arranged  for  the  tour  including  a 
new  home,  a  home  designed  around  out  door 
living,  a  home  designed  by  Edward  Stone — 
the  architect  for  the  U.  S.  pavilion  at  the 
Brussels  Fair,  a  Georgian  house,  and  a  home 
selected  as  a  fine  example  of  creative  re¬ 
modelling. 

The  Committee  published  an  attractive 
folder  type  invitation  describing  each  home 
and  including  a  map  of  the  city  highlighting 
the  location  of  the  homes  in  the  tour.  Con¬ 
tributions  of  $1.50  to  the  Committee  entitled 
the  contributor  to  participate  in  the  tour. 

The  Committee  also  is  continuing  with  the 
publication  and  sale  of  a  Calendar  of  Muncie 
Events  for  the  third  successive  year.  Income 
from  the  two  projects  will  help  finance  the 
children’s  concert,  presentation  of  a  series  of 
free  films  on  music  in  the  art  gallery  during 
four  Sunday  afternoons,  two  concert  preview 
coffee  hours,  plus  a  contribution  to  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  maintenance  fvmd. 

The  Toledo  Orchestra  Women’s  Auxiliary 
finds  that  collection  of  Ohio  State  Sales  Tax 
Stamps  is  an  important  source  of  revenue.  Re¬ 
bates  on  stamps  are  available  to  non-profit 
organizations  in  Ohio.  Anyone  receiving  Ohio 
sales  tax  stamps  who  has  no  use  for  them  is 
invited  to  send  them  to  the  Auxiliary,  c/o  The 
Toledo  Orchestra  Association,  141  Erie  Street, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

National  Symphony  received  half  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  opening  night  of  the  Washington 
International  Horse  Show  in  October.  Open¬ 
ing  night  tickets  were  sold  at  the  regular  box 
office  prices  even  though  the  profits  were 
shared  with  the  orchestra. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Symphony  Women’s 
Committee  presented  its  fourth  annual  Sym¬ 
phony  of  Fashion.  Tickets  of  $1.50  produced 
financing  for  the  childrens  concert  for  fifth 
graders  to  be  presented  in  February.  Chances 
were  sold  on  a  Strook  Kashmirique  coat  in 
conjunction  with  the  fashion  show. 

The  Wichita  Symphony  Women’s  Associa¬ 
tion  sponsored  two  showings  of  the  motion 
picture  presentation  of  the  Bolshoi  Ballet  of 
Moscow. 

The  Monterey  County  Symphony  Guild 
(Calif.)  was  a  participant  in  the  highly  pub¬ 
licized  Monterey  Jazz  Festival  presented  in 
October.  The  orchestra  played  in  one  of  the 
performances,  and  the  Guild  benefitted  from 
the  sale  of  box  seats  for  the  festival. 

Akron  Symphony  Women’s  Committee  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  benefit  performance  of  Carousel 
in  September. 

The  Sioux  City  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  presented  a  symphony  County  Fair  in 
early  fall. 

The  Des  Moines  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  si>onsored  a  fall  rvunmage  sale. 

The  Pasadena  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  combined  fimd  raising  with  a  musical 


tea  at  which  a  “harvest  of  holiday  ideas,  ar¬ 
rangements  and  decorations”  were  shown. 
Tickets  were  $2.50  each. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  Women’s 
Committee  pledged  $3,700  to  the  orchestra’s 
1958-59  maintenance  fund.  The  Committee 
expects  to  raise  the  money  from  three  main 
annual  projects — the  Fashion  Festival,  Easter 
Fair  and  Viennese  Ball. 

The  Tulsa  Philharmonic  Women’s  Associa¬ 
tion  announced  another  of  its  glamorous  balls 
for  early  fall — the  Cinderella  Ball,  with  “ex¬ 
travagant  table  prizes”,  “fabulous  attendance 
prizes  including  a  fur  capelet,  a  1959  white 
Thunderbird,  and  an  RCA  color  television  set, 
and  a  show  titled  “Fashions  of  the  Twenties” 

Mobile  Symphony  Women’s  Guild  presented 
the  1958  Fashionata  as  a  fund  raising  event 
in  September. 

Honolulu  Symphony  Women’s  Association 
sells  pineapple  juice  in  the  garden  courts 
during  concert  intermissions  to  help  finance 
scholarship  work.  The  juice  is  contributed 
by  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company. 

Tucson  Symphony  Women’s  Association 
presented  the  annual  Symphony  Ball  thi^^l 
and  featured  presentation  of  fifteen  yoimg^Hj^ 
as  Junior  Patronesses  of  the  Symphony!^^ 

Kalamazoo  Symphony  Women’s  Association 
presented  a  check  of  $1,200  to  the  orchestra  as 
the  result  of  a  successful  Symphony  Park 
Fair  held  in  September.  Thirty  four  civic  and 
service  organizations  participated  in  the  fair 
and  the  Women’s  Association  itself  handled 
five  booths — the  country  store,  attic  treasures, 
aprons,  portrait  sketching  and  an  information 
booth.  Games,  boat  rides,  candy  and  hand- 
sewn  doll  clothes  shops  along  with  coimtless 
other  shops  and  a  variety  of  entertainment 
added  up  to  a  joyous  and  profitable  day  of 
fun  and  music.  The  Kalamazoo  Jimior  Sson- 
phony,  a  German  Band  organized  from  within 
the  Kalamazoo  Symphony  personnel,  a  bar¬ 
bershop  quartet  and  the  Salvation  Army  Band 
played  at  the  fair. 

The  Phoenix  Symphony 
Guild 

The  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild  together^V^i 
the  Phoenix  Symphony  will  be  hosts  t^^e 
League  National  Convention,  June  11-13, 1959. 
The  effective  work  of  the  Guild  during  its  12 
year  history  was  one  factor  in  the  choice  of 
Phoenix  as  the  convention  city. 

The  review  of  activities  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Guild  as  presented  at  the  1958  Member¬ 
ship  Tea  by  Guild  President,  Mrs.  G.  Robert 
Herberger,  is  herewith  published  in  order  that 
convention  guests  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  their  convention  hostesses: 

Our  purpose  as  stated  in  our  Year  Book  is: 
to  create  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Phoenix  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Phoenix  and 
vicinity,  by  fostering  music  appreciation 
among  children  and  adults,  and  by  giving 
volimteer  service  and  financial  support  to  the 
Phoenix  Symphony  Association.  Our  Motto 
has  become  “Community  Service  Thru  Music”. 

Our  Guild  program  for  the  young  people 
in  our  community  is  three-fold.  We  sponsor 
the  Symphonettes,  an  orchestra  made  up  of 
fourth  through  eighth  grade  yovmgsters,  rep¬ 
resenting  36  elementary  schools  in  the  area. 
Two  members  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Mr.  Eugene  Lombardi  and  Mr.  Trinidad  Cas- 
tenada,  conduct  and  direct  the  Symphonettes 
(58  members). 

The  Youth  Orchestra  consists  of  high  school 
and  college  age  young  people  from  17  different 
schools.  There  are  54  members  at  the  moment. 
Dr.  Leslie  Hodge  conducts  and  directs  them. 
Five  members  from  last  year’s  orchestra  are 
now  playing  with  the  regular  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Our  third  group  is  the  Junior  Symphony 
Guild,  composed  of  high  school  age  girls.  They 
meet  regularly  and  have  their  own  instructive 
musical  programs.  The  Junior  Guild  is  com¬ 
pletely  self-supporting,  earning  money 
through  its  money-making  activities.  There 
are  80  members  representing  seven  different 
high  schools.  The  Jimior  Guild  helps  support 
the  Youth  Orchestra. 
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These  three  youth  groups  have  their  own 
scholarship  plans  which  enable  deserving 
young  musicians  to  attend  summer  music 
camps  at  the  University  and  the  State  Col¬ 
leges. 

To  promote  the  interests  of  the  Phoenix 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Phoenix  Asso¬ 
ciation,  our  membership  gives  volunteer  help 
to  the  Symphony  Office.  We  have  a  Bene¬ 
factor  membership  to  the  Symphony  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  contribute  $2,500.00  each  year  in 
Orchestra  Aid,  and  for  music  scholarships  at 
Arizona  State  University.  We  entertain  the 
concert  guests  artists  and  extend  to  them  vari¬ 
ous  courtesies.  We  help  purchase  needed 
gical  instruments.  We  also  help  in  the  pur- 
I  of  necessary  office  equipment.  This  year 
re  sharing  in  the  purchase  of  an  address¬ 
ing  machine. 

We  also  entertain  at  a  party  for  the  or¬ 
chestra  members.  This  year  it  will  be  a  Ham- 
%urger  Fry  this  coming  Sunday,  directly  after 
the  afternoon  Orchestra  rehearsal. 

We  contribute  to  the  Association  a  special 
cift  of  money  earned  through  our  one  big 
fund-raising  event,  the  Symphony  Ball  held 
in  the  spring.  The  amount  of  necessity  varies 
from  year  to  year. 

The  Guild  has  also  given  a  basic  record  col¬ 
lection  to  the  Public  Library  and  a  record 
player  for  use  in  the  children’s  listening 
rooms.  We  also  give  music  scholarships  to 
members  of  the  two  youth  orchestras  for  sum- 
I  tier  music  camp. 

Our  Guild  membership  is  given  the  oppor- 
1  anity  to  serve  Symphonic  music  in  the  com- 
I  lunity  through  their  participation  on  work- 
j  ig  committees,  by  meeting  their  membership 
urements,  which  include  the  purchase  of  a 
^rt  season  ticket  or  an  Association  mem- 
lip,  and  by  attending  our  Prevue  meet- 
i|igs.  These  are  held  before  each  Symphony 
oncert  and  the  music  to  be  played  at  the  con- 
?rt  is  reviewed  by  an  outstanding  speaker. 

This  year  marks  the  twelfth  year  of  our 
escistence  as  a  Symphony  Guild.  Everything 
indicates  another  very  productive  and  exciting 
year.  The  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild  is  guided 
by  a  very  active  and  dedicated  Board  of 
Directors  chosen  from  the  Guild  membership. 
Hie  terms  of  office  are  for  a  two  year  period. 
Twelve  of  the  25  voting  members  of  the  Board 
proposed  by  a  Nominating  Committee.  The 
r^aining  thirteen  are  chairmen  of  stand- 
ii^  committees  and  are  appointed  by  the 
President.  There  are  three  ex-officio  mem¬ 
bers  and  two  advisory  committee  members 
who  sit  on  the  Board  without  vote.  The  Board 
meets  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month. 

This  winter  we  will  be  participating  in  an 
eresting  musical  endeavor  over  Station 
^LE-FM.  The  program  is  called  “Conduc¬ 
tors  Choice”.  Different  persons  from  the 
Guild,  the  Association  and  the  Orchestra  will 
ap|>ear  every  Monday  evening  from  8  p.  m.  to 
9  |p.  m.  They  will  play  symphonic  records 
frfm  their  own  collections. 

ITiis  yej 


year  we  have  an  interesting  money¬ 
making  project  which  you  should  all  know 
about.  We  are  selling  a  wonderfub  cook  book 
entitled  “Encore”.  Our  Guild  is  a  dollar 
ridier  for  every  book  sold!  The  Women’s 
Ahociation  of  the  Minneapolis  Sjnnphony  Or- 
cl^tra  has  compiled  the  favorite  recipes  of 
oqfr  150  great  artists  of  the  world  of  music. 


League  Board  of  Directors  at  the  Notional  Convention, 
June  1958 


Seated,  1.  to  r.:  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger,  Pres.,  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild;  John  S. 
Edwards,  league  President  and  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Symphony;  Leslie  White,  Manager,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts;  R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr.,  Board  Member,  Winston-Salem  Sym¬ 
phony;  Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  Executive  Secretary. 

Standing,  first  row,  1.  to  r.:  Iden  Kemey,  Pres.,  Norwalk  Symphony;  Mrs.  Albert  Olson, 
Board  Member  and  Womens  Conunittee  Member  of  Buffalo  Philharmonic  and  Hie  Amherst 
Symphony;  Ralph  Black,  Manager,  National  Symphony;  Harry  Levenson,  Conductor,  Wor¬ 
cester  Orchestra;  Kermit  Hansen,  Pres.,  Omaha  Symphony;  R.  H.  Wangerin,  Manager,  Louis¬ 
ville  Orchestra;  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker,  Board  Member,  Nashville  Symphony;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Graham,  Board  Member,  Sioux  City  Symphony;  Frederick  Lowry,  Manager,  'Tucson  Sym¬ 
phony;  Harold  Scott,  Conductor,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony;  Gibson  Morrissey,  Conductor, 
Roanoke  Symphony;  Harold  Kendrick,  Manager,  New  Haven  Symphony. 

Standing,  back  row,  1.  to  r.;  Charles  Gigante,  Conductor,  Tri  City  Symphony;  Douglas 
Richards,  Manager,  Beaumont  Symphony;  Mrs.  Ben  Hale  Golden,  President,  Chattanooga 
Symphony;  Alan  Watrous,  Manager,  Dallas  Symphony;  George  Irwin,  Conductor,  Quincy 
Symphony;  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus  HI,  Board  Member,  Cincinnati  Symphony. 


Personal  —  To  Orchestra  Publicity  Chairmen: 


Dear  Chairman: 

The  coverage  you  are  giving  this  year  to 
the  work  of  your  respective  orchestras  and 
symphony  womens  associations  is  marvelous! 
It  rolls  into  the  League  office  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  form — mimeos,  news  releases,  clip¬ 
pings,  orchestra  publications,  letters — and  we 
are  delighted  to  have  every  shred  of  it. 

BUT,  may  we  again  remind  you  that  in¬ 
creasingly  your  materials  are  circulating  be¬ 
yond  your  own  communities.  In  order  for 
your  orchestra  to  receive  full  value  from  your 
own  excellent  work,  be  sure  that  you  include 
someplace  within  your  releases  full  identi¬ 
fication. 

Here’s  the  check  list: 

1.  Name  of  orchestra. 

2.  Name  of  city  and  state.  There  are  at 
least  four  Springfield  symphony  orches¬ 
tras,  three  Greenville  or^estras,  three 
Tri-City  orchestras,  half  a  dozen  Twin 
City  orchestras,  two  Peninsula  orches¬ 
tras  and  many  other  similar  complica¬ 
tions.  Please  forgive  us  if  we  seem  to 
be  making  a  gift  of  one  of  your  best 
ideas  to  some  other  orchestra  having 
the  same  name.  Post  marks  often  are 
frustratingly  dim — what  with  the  U.  S. 


postoffice  department’s  economy  drive, 
even  on  ink  it  seems.  (On  glue  too,  for 
that  matter.) 

3.  Conductor’s  name — if  pertinent  to  the 
release,  and  usually  it  is. 

4.  Mailing  address  of  the  orchestra  or  pub¬ 
licity  chairman. 

5.  Date  of  the  release. 

In  other  words — don’t  nm  the  risk  of  hiding 
your  light  xmder  someone  else’s  bushel. 
Thanks  a  million! 

H.  M.  T. 


Sioux  City  Symphony,  Leo  Kucinski,  Con¬ 
ductor,  was  presented  on  the  (Community 
CcMicert  course  at  Yankton,  South  Dakota  in 
a  fall  concert. 


Hartford  Symphony,  Fritz  Mahler,  (in¬ 
ductor,  will  be  present^  in  hour  long  telecasts 
sponsored  by  the  Aetna  Life  Instance  of 
Hartford  beginning  in  January  1959.  The 
Hartford  Symphony  will  make  stereo-tapes 
of  this  year’s  concerts  for  rental  to  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  Vangiiard  Records  has  just  released  the 
Hartford  Symphony  Recording  of  the  Berlioz 
Requiem. 
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Music  Critics  Work  Shop,  Pittsburgh,  Nov.  7-9,  1958 


Music  critics  from  17  states  and  five  coun¬ 
tries  held  their  sixth  annual  Workshop  in 
Pittsburgh,  November  7-9  as  the  guests  of  ^e 
Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Society.  The 
League,  serving  as  the  administrative  agency 
of  the  RockefeUer  Foimdation  grant  which  is 
used  to  help  finance  the  development  of  the 
critics  association  and  their  annual  meetings, 
assisted  in  the  mechanics  of  the  Workshop. 

The  critics  workshops  were  originated  by 
the  League  in  1953  when  the  first  of  the  series 
was  presented  in  New  York  City  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  Critics  Circle  of  New  York 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Society.  In  successive  years,  the  Workshops 
were  held  in  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Detroit  with  the  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  in  each  of  those  cities  joining  with  the 
League  in  sponsorship  of  the  meetings.  In 
Detroit,  the  critics  also  were  the  guests  of 
the  Detroit  News. 

The  core  of  the  workshops  rests  in  the 
critics  attending  at  least  two  musical  events 
during  the  three  day  meeting  and  filing  re¬ 
views  anonymously.  The  reviews  are  then 
used  as  the  basis  for  analytical  discussions  of 
the  events,  the  reporting  and  reviewing 
thereof. 

A  total  of  135  critics  have  attended  from 
one  to  all  six  of  the  workshops.  Many  of  the 
critics  are  generous  in  their  praise  of  the 
value  and  effectiveness  of  the  sessions  as  a 
source  of  professional  aid  in  the  art  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  critical  writing.  Furthermore,  the 
workshops  have  offered  the  first  opi»rtunity 
for  critics  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
colleagues  on  a  national  and  international 
basis. 

Individually,  some  of  the  critics  have  re¬ 
ported  that  the  workshops  have  prompted 
serious  reevaluation  on  the  part  of  their  edi¬ 
tors  and/or  publishers  on  the  growing  impor¬ 
tance  of  music  coverage  in  the  local  press.  The 
workshops  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
regular  music  columns  in  some  newspapers, 
have  been  a  factor  in  more  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  local  music  activities  in  others,  have 
aided  in  the  establishment  of  record  review 
columns  in  a  few  papers. 

Study  of  the  desirability  of  forming  an  in¬ 
ternational  association  of  music  critics  started 
during  the  second  workshop  held  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1954  and  progress  on  the  plan  was 
made  each  year.  Basic  structure  for  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  established  during  the  1957  meet¬ 
ing  in  Detroit.  This  year,  in  Pittsburgh,  a 
charter  and  by-laws  were  adopted,  and  the 
association  received  its  non-profit  corporation 
papers  immediately  following  the  Pittsburgh 
meeting. 

Membership  in  the  Music  Critics  Associa¬ 
tion  is  open  to  “persons  who  regularly  cover 
musical  events  in  the  cities  of  the  Americas” 
upon  the  payment  of  dues  of  $10.00  per  year. 

Nearly  eighty  music  critics  representing 
leading  metropolitan  papers  and  many  of  the 
smaller  city  newsi>apers  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  as  well  as  the  El  Impartial  of  Guata- 
mela  City,  and  H  Debate  of  Santiago,  Chile 
are  members  of  the  association.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  will  release  the  first  issue  of  its  official 
publication  within  the  coming  months. 

Purposes  of  the  Association  are  (1)  To  act 
as  an  educational  medium  for  the  promotion 
of  hi^  standards  of  music  criticism  in  the 
press  of  the  Americas.  (2)  To  hold  meetings 
where  self  criticism  and  exchange  of  ideas 
will  promote  educational  opportunities.  (3) 
To  increase  general  interest  in  music  in  the 
growing  culture  of  the  Americas. 


Reprinted  from  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Dec.  7,  1958 

Critics  Meet  For  A 
Dash  of  Bitters 

By  Alexander  Fried 

WHAT  DO  music  critics  do  when  they  get 
together  in  a  formal  national  meeting? 

They  listen  to  music.  They  talk  about 
music.  They  criticize. 

No,  they  don’t  criticize  only  music.  They 
criticize  each  other — face  to  face.  But  they 
remain  friends. 

All  this  happened  at  the  annual  three  day 
Conference  and  Workshop  of  the  Music 
Critics’s  Association,  which  I  attended  not 
long  ago  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Yes,  we  wore  badges  with  our  names  on 
them,  like  other  conventioneers.  And  while 
some  of  our  group  risked  a  dash  of  bitters 
before  a  meal,  we  never  reached  the  point  of 
tossing  paper  sacks  of  water  out  of  our  hotel 
windows.  We  were  serious.  We  weren’t 
numerous  enough,  I  may  add,  to  fight  the 
local  police. 

One  delightful  fact  was  that  our  official 
hosts  were  the  publishers  of  the  Pittsburgh 
newspapers,  in  addition  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  the  American  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  Lea^e  and  the  Pittsburgh  chapter  of  the 
International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music. 

It  heartened  us  to  know  the  publishers 
thought  well  enough  of  our  profession  to 
make  us  personally  welcome  and  give  us  a 
buffet  supper.  We  decided  our  species  isn’t 
in  immediate  danger  of  becoming  extinct. 
Publishers  rule  newspaper  payrolls,  you  know. 

What  the  ISCM  did  was  to  invite  us  to  an 
intimate  concert  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology.  Thence  blew  up  a  row  in  which 
critics — behind  closed  workshop  doors — went 
so  far  as  to  shoot  their  critical  rockets  at  each 
other. 

The  ISCM  program  contained  a  student 
choral  performance  of  two  nicely  fashioned 
“Madrigals,”  by  the  Carnegie  Tech  composer, 
Roland  Leich.  Also  Leich  conducted  his 
chorus  in  Schoenberg’s  sticky,  musically 
pointless  “Peace  on  Earth.” 

William  Steinberg  led  wind  players  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  to  magnificent  effect 
in  a  clever,  rhythmic  “Rondo  Ostinato”  by 
Theodor  Berger,  of  Austria. 

And  Karl  Kritz  (who  is  Steinberg’s  asso¬ 
ciate,  and  who  often  has  been  with  the  San 
Francisco  Opera)  led  the  student  chorus  and 
symphony  brasses  in  a  Hindemith  master¬ 
piece — the  rugged,  neo-archaic  “Last  Judg¬ 
ment.” 

At  one  of  our  two  secret  workshop  sessions, 
the  critics  gave  themselves  the  assignment  of 
writing  up  the  ISCM  concert — anonymously 
— and  letting  their  colleagues  pick  the  re¬ 
views  to  pieces. 

One  review  was  merciless  in  its  disapproval 
of  the  student  performance.  Whereupon  a 
Midwest  critic  trembled  with  anger,  as  he 
tore  into  the  anonymous  reviewer  (who  was 
present),  accused  him  of  being  inaccurate  and 
sarcastic,  and  said  “smart  Aleck”  reviews 
were  giving  music  criticism  a  bad  name. 

Critics  Will  Meet  In 
Washington,  D.  C.  in  1959 

Musical  organizations  and  newspapers  in 
several  cities  including  St.  Louis,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Worcester,  Mass  and  Washington,  D.C. 
extended  invitations  to  the  critics  for  the  1959 
meeting.  Decision  finally  was  reached  to  hold 
the  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in  October, 
1959.  Definite  dates  will  be  annoimced  short¬ 
ly. 


Apparently  the  Middle  West  wing  of  our 
profession  has  built  up  sharp  feelings  on  this 
subject  because  several  critics  in  Chicago, 
nowadays,  are  having  a  field  day  in  whacking 
performers  on  the  head. 

As  chairman  of  the  workshop  meeting,  I 
myself  disagreed  with  the  facts  of  the  review 
(since  I  thought  the  student  chorus  had  done 
extremely  well).  But  I  likewise  disagreed 
with  the  critic  of  the  critic. 

“I  wish  it  were  true^”  I  said,  “that  readers 
dislike  irresponsible,  supercilious,  insolent  re¬ 
views.  My  observation  is  all  to  the  contrary. 

“Critics  who  try  to  be  judicious  commonly 
hear  themselves  called  wishy-washy  or  dull. 
And  even  readers  who  claim  to  have  con¬ 
scientious  ideas  about  music  just  love  to 
quote  examples  of  impudent  criticism.” 

As  our  discussion  continued,  the  critics  at 
our  meeting  searched  their  souls  to  find  out 
how  far  they  had  a  right  to  let  their  self- 
righteousness  go,  in  their  review 
much  should  they  soften  up  their 
with  human  sympathy? 

How  much  were  they  entitled  to  turn  their 
reviews  into  comic  entertainment?  How  much 
should  they  popularize  their  writing  so  that 
their  reviews  might  make  good  reading  for 
people  who  have  no  use  or  respect  whatso¬ 
ever  for  good  music? 

One  critic  said  the  anonymous  writer 
(whom  he  knew)  was  correct  in  his  un¬ 
pleasant  description  of  the  performance.  A 
relative  of  one  of  the  performers  had  given 
him  inside  information  about  difficulties  in 
rehearsal. 

At  this  point,  I  myself  took  a  moralistic 
view: 

“To  get  inside  dope  about  a  performance 
can  be  useful  for  future  knowledge,”  I  said. 
“But  I  think  it’s  absolutely  bad  practice  to  get 
critical  information  from  backstage  sources — 
particularly  from  sources  related  to  the  per¬ 
formers  by  marriage — and  to  use  them  in 
reviews. 

“This  kind  of  gullibility  can  make  a  ci^H^ 
tool  of  foolish  or  unscrupulous  perforaR-s 
who  have  an  ax  to  grind.” 

Members  of  our  conference  in  Pittsburgh 
included  dozens  of  American  critics,  coast  to 
coast,  plus  writers  from  Canada,  England, 
The  Netherlands  and  Chile. 

Some  were  noted  veterans  from  big  city 
newspapers.  Some  were  beginners  or  general 
reporters,  from  small  towns.  We  spent  some 
time,  therefore,  trying  to  figure  out  what 
should  be  the  function  of  a  reviewer  in  a 
small  community,  where  music  needs  help, 
compeu-ed  to  that  of  a  critic  in  a  metropolis, 
where  the  race  of  music  goes  to  the  toughest 
competitors. 

We  spurred  each  other  to  prepare  more 
deeply  and  listen  more  analytically  to  impor¬ 
tant  music  we  had  to  review.  We  examined 
problems  of  daily  writing  and  of  feature 
stories. 

And  one  noted  critic  astonished  everyone 
by  saying  he  frankly  and  publicly  read  broks 
during  concerts: 

“I  can  hear  music  just  as  well  while  I’m 
reading  as  when  I’m  not,”  he  insisted. 

“Don’t  readers  and  performers  complain?” 
others  pf  us  asked. 

“They  write  letters  to  the  papers  and  I 
print  them,”  he  said.  “But  I  keep  on  reading.” 

We  wrestled  with  that  thought  for  a  while. 
Eventually  we  picked  Washington,  D.  C.,  as 
the  scene  of  our  1959  meeting.  Our  hope  was 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Critics  and  Their  Guests 
Enjoy  Dinner  Given  By 
Pittsburgh  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 


Critics  Association  Officers 


L.  to  R.:  Alexander  Fried,  Music  Editor,  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Cal.;  Raymond  Morin,  Music  Critic,  Worcester  Telegram,  Mass.; 
Miles  Kastendieck,  Music  Critic,  New  York  Journal-American;  Har¬ 
old  Schonberg,  Music  Critic,  New  York  Times;  Paul  Hume,  Music 
Critic,  Washington  Post,  D.  C.;  Bayard  F.  Ennis,  Music  and  Drama 
Critic,  Charleston  Gazette,  W.  Va. 


L.  to  R.:  William  Steinberg,  Conductor,  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra;  Miles  Kastendieck,  Music  Critic,  New  York  Journal-Ameri¬ 
can,  N.Y.C.;  Alexander  Fried,  Music  Editor,  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Cal.;  Michael  Olver,  Music  Critic,  Canadian  Music  Journal,  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  Canada. 


ance 


L.  to  R.:  Mrs.  William  Steinberg,  wife  of  conductor  of  Pittsburgh 
Symphony:  Mrs.  Jan  van  Voorthuysen,  Mr.  Jan  van  Voorthuysen, 
Music  Critic,  Haagsche  Courant,  The  Hague;  Miles  Kastendieck,  Mu¬ 
sic  Critic,  New  York  Journal-American  and  President,  Music  Critics 
Daniel  Quiroga,  Music  Critic,  El  Debate,  Santiago,  Chile. 


L.  to  R.;  Daniel  Quiroga,  Music  Critic,  Santiago  El  Debate,  Chile; 
Nancy  Miller,  Amusements  Editor,  El  Paso  Times;  Josef  Mossman, 
Music- Drama  Critic,  Detroit  News;  Raymond  Morin,  Music  Critic, 
Worcester  Telegram. 


L.  to  R.:  Mrs.  Martha  Hiack  Clem,  Music-Drama  Critic,  Butler 
Eagle,  Pa.;  Lowell  Durham,  Music  Critic,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Utah; 
John  P.  Dwyer,  Music  Critic,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  N.  Y.;  Frank 
Hruby,  Music  Critic,  Cleveland  Press,  Ohio. 
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Reprinted  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

Music 

By  Lowell  Durham. 

.  .  .  An  interesting  feature  of  the  Sixth 
Annual  Conference  and  Workshop  of  the  Mu¬ 
sic  Critics  Assn,  held  recently  in  Pittsburgh 
was  an  informal  tete-a-tete  between  William 
Steinberg,  musical  director  and  conductor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  and  40  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  critics,  including  four  foreign 
critics  —  one  each  from  England,  Holland, 
Chile,  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Steinberg  proved  to  be  as  agile  with 
his  wit  as  with  his  baton.  When  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pittsburgh’s  board  of  directors  ob¬ 
jected  politely  to  the  fact  that  Steinberg  was 
“progi'amming  too  much  contemporary  music” 
(16  contemporary  works  in  20  concerts)  and 
asked  him  to  “cut  down  next  season,”  Stein¬ 
berg  agreed  to  do  so.  Pushing  his  seeming 
advantage,  the  board  president  asked,  “How 
many  contemporary  works  do  you  plan  for 
next  season?”  Answered  Steinberg,  tongue- 
in-cheek:  “Fifteen!” 

Avoid  Loose  Terminology 

The  personable  Pittsburgh  music-maker 
also  reminded  the  critics  to  avoid  loose  termi¬ 
nology:  “There  is  a  difference  between  ‘living 
composers’  and  composers  of  ‘contemporary 
music,’  ”  he  rightly  maintained.  Of  the  latter, 
he  listed  his  favorites  as  Stravinsky  and  Bar- 
tok,  to  the  surprise  of  no  one.  At  the  same 
time,  he  held  his  hands  up  aghast  at  the 
thoughts  of  “twelve -toners.” 

In  this  connection,  he  held  that  one  valid 
criterion  of  judging  the  merits  of  a  new  work 
is  “its  first  impression”;  further,  that  there  is 
“no  dumb  audience  in  THIS  coxmtry,”  infer¬ 
ring  that  our  nation’s  audiences  have  made 
their  decision  against  twelve-tone,  serial 
music. 

One  eager  yotmg  critic  put  his  foot  in  his 
mouth  by  a^ng  Steinberg:  “How  deeply 
should  a  critic  deal  with  a  premiere  of  new 
works?”  to  which  Mr.  S.  replied  with  poker 
face:  “As  deeply  as  he’s  able.’  ” 

The  Pittsburgh  conductor  has  one  foot  on 
two  continents,  for,  in  addition  to  his  chores 
in  the  Steel  City,  he  is  also  permanent  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  London  Philharmonic.  When 
quizzed  as  to  why  he  was  able  to  schedule 
all-contemporary  programs  in  London  but  not 
in  America,  he  replied  that  it  was  necessary 
in  order  “to  <rffset  those  two  British  com¬ 
posers — Beethoven  and  Tchaikovsky.” 

Americans  Are  Better  Players 

Concerning  the  relative  merits  of  European 
and  American  orchestras,  Steinberg  agreed 
with  the  old  saw  that  “American  orchestras 
are  technically  superior,  but  that  Eim>pean 
orchestras  concern  themselves  more  with 
“spirit”  in  performance.”  “Why,”  asked  Stein¬ 
berg.  “Simply  because  Americans  are  better 
players.” 

After  listening  to  the  Pittsburgh  orchestra 
in  concert,  I  returned  home  feeling  very  good 
about  our  own  orchestra.  Our  woodwinds 
are,  for  the  most  part,  superior  to  Pitts- 
bui^’s;  their  strings  have  an  edge  on  ours, 
in  depth;  and  for  the  rest  it’s  a  toss-up.  Like 
oiu-  own,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  appears  in 
several  seasonal  operatic  productions  which 
are  presented  by  the  Pittsburgh  Opera  Co., 
Karl  Kritz,  director.  Orchestra  personnel  also 
co-operate  with  the  Music  School  of  Carnegie 
Tech,  particularly  in  performances  of  contem¬ 
porary  chamber  and  choral  works.  All  in  all, 
the  Httsburgh  situation  looked  healthy,  but 
certainly  no  better  than  our  own  in  spite  of 
its  popiilation  of  one  million.  .  .  . 


Reprinted  from  the  Charleston  Sunday  Gazette-Mail, 
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Foreign  Critics  Add  To 
Workshop 

By  Bayard  F.  Ennis:  Music,  Stage. 

The  presence  of  three  distinguished  persons 
from  outside  the  U.  S.  gave  a  specif  fillip 
to  the  sixth  annual  music  critics  workshop 
held  recently  in  Pittsburgh.  Two  of  them  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  panel  discussion  on  the  “State 
of  Musical  Criticism,”  while  the  third  wrote 
a  very  perceptive  review  of  one  of  the  con¬ 
certs. 

Their  contributions  to  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  factual  information  were  hardly  of  a 
unique  nature,  but  their  collaboration  did 
serve  to  broaden  the  scope  of  discussion  and 
certainly  stimulated  thinking  on  matters  con¬ 
sidered. 

From  Europe  came  Alan  C.  Frank,  head  of 
the  music  department  of  the  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  and  Jan  van  Voorthuysen  of  The 
Hague,  music  critic  of  “Haagsche  Courant” 
and  other  publications.  From  Chile  there  was 
Daniel  Quiroga,  music  critic  of  Santiago  “El 
Debate.” 

Frank  happened  to  be  in  this  county  on 
business.  Van  Voorthuysen,  who  is  blind  and 
was  accompanied  at  all  sessions  by  his  charm¬ 
ing  wife,  is  over  here  imder  a  grant  provided 
by  the  English-Speaking  Union  and  the  State 
Department.  Quiroga  was  able  to  attend  by 
reason  of  the  generosity  of  the  publisher  of 
the  paper  for  which  he  works.  The  latter  un¬ 
derwrote  all  travel  expenses. 

Not  able  to  speak  English  with  much  flu¬ 
ency,  Quiroga  read  a  written  rejjort  on  the 
situation  in  Chile  at  the  panel  session,  and  did 
a  very  good  job  of  it,  though  his  paper  dealt 
more  with  the  development  of  musical  life  in 
Santiago  and  in  Chile  generally  than  with  the 
status  of  musical  criticism.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  first  World  War,  for  instance,  that 
Santiago  could  boast  of  a  symphony  orchestra 
of  its  own. 

In  addition,  I  gathered  from  Quiroga’s  re¬ 
marks  that  concert  and  recital  reviewing  in 
the  Chilean  press  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin. 

*  *  * 

Frank  pointed  out  that  for  the  most  part 
British  music  critics  are  allowed  more  space 
in  the  papers  for  their  reviews  than  are  the 
critics  in  this  country,  and  observed  that  with 
additional  space  the  critics  in  England  devote 
considerable  time  to  detailed  analysis  of 
musical  works.  Not  all  London  papers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  full-time  critics. 

’The  Oxford  Press  representative  also  called 
attention  to  a  curioiis  custom  of  The  Londem 
’Times  of  saving  reviews  of  all  musical  acti¬ 
vities  taking  place  during  a  week  and  pub¬ 
lishing  them  ^  on  Monday.  The  Times  also 
publishes  unsigned  reviews  on  the  theory 
that  the  critics  are  speaking  for  the  publisher. 

'  The  system  of  holding  back  reviews  causes 
much  dismay  among  visiting  artists  and  artist 
groups  as  they  are  frequently  out  of  England 
before  any  appraisal  of  their  performances  is 
printed. 

In  his  review  of  the  concert  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Symphony  Orchestra,  van  Voorthuysen, 
who  is  something  of  a  musicologist  in  addition 
to  being  a  music  critic,  pointed  out  that  the 
“Variazioni  Concertanti,”  Opus  38.  of  Nickolai 
Lopatnikoff,  a  Pittsburgh  composer,  that  was 
given  its  world  premiere,  could  have  been 
written  40  years  ago. 

The  composition  is  neo-classic  in  character, 
comprising  four  variations  on  a  theme  and  a 
finale  of  symphonic  design,  and  is  somewhat 
arid  emotionally.  Most  of  the  critics,  and  I 
should  include  myself,  thought  that  Lopatni- 


kofTs  idiom  was  considerably  more  contem¬ 
porary,  but  van  Voorthuysen  insisted  that  he 
could  prove  his  pronouncement,  and  no  one 
took  issue  with  him. 

•  *  * 

It  is  workshop  practice  to  submit  concert 
reviews  anonymously,  so  that  anyone  from  the 
musical  hinterland,  or  from  a  large  city  for 
that  matter,  whose  review  is  tom  to  shreds 
by  the  moderator  of  the  review  analysis  ses¬ 
sions,  will  not  be  personally  exposed  as  having 
written  a  poor  piece. 

Miles  Kastendieck,  president  of  the  Music 
Critics  Assn.,  was  advised  of  the  authorship  of 
van  Voorthuysen’s  review  in  advance.  Van 
Voorthuysen  may  even  have  told  him.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  Hollander  made  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  being  identified  as  the  writer.  The 
possessor  of  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  he  may 
possibly  have  enjoyed  it. 

While  the  music  critics  now  have  their  own 
organization — in  a  fledgling  state  to  be  siue — 
and  sponsor  the  workshops,  it  is  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  that  has  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  planning  and  under¬ 
writing  the  annual  events.  Funds  provided  by 
the  Rockefeller  Fovmdation  are  made  available 
by  the  League  for  the  affairs. 


Reprinted  from  the  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram, 
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Music  Critics  Are  Confused 
By  Contemporary  Music 

By  RAYMOND  MORIN 
Telegram  Music  Critic 

Anyone  who  has  been  reluctant  or  belliger¬ 
ent  in  expressing  adverse  opinions  about  con¬ 
temporary  music  may  now  feel  vindicated.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  look  over  the  findings  of  music 
critics  from  40  American  cities  and  four  for- 
foreign  countries  who  held  a  convention  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  a  week  or  so  ago. 

In  appraising  a  program  of  music  by  mod¬ 
em  composers,  given  for  their  benefit  at  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Technology,  the  only  point 
on  which  the  critics  could  agree  was  that  they 
disagreed. 

The  program  consisted  of  works  by 
Leich,  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Theodor  Berger 
and  Paul  Hindemith.  Conductors  of  instru¬ 
ments  and  voices  were  William  Steinberg 
(Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra),  Leich,  and 
Karl  Kritz. 

All  Anonymous 

Springboard  for  the  ensuing  symposium 
was  a  “think  piece”  that  each  critic  was  re¬ 
quired  to  prepare.  All  reviews  were  anony¬ 
mous  and  read  for  purposes  of  approval  or 
mangling. 

Pity  the  poor  layman  who  is  confused  by 
modem  music  and  looks  to  the  critics  for  the 
first-aid  of  understanding! 

The  atmosphere  was  thickened  and  fogged 
up  by  dogmatic  references  to  the  “twelve- 
tone  system”  —  that  the  intonation  of  the 
brasses  was  a  deterrent  to  euphonious  trans¬ 
mission  of  vocal  intonation. 

Simple  Statement 

One  critic,  who  is  noted  for  his  directness, 
simply  stated  that  some  of  the  music  hadn’t 
been  rehearsed  enough. 

He  knew  it  because  the  wife  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  had  told  him  so. 

A  vitriolic  protest  came  from  one  critic.  He 
said  the  rest  were  being  too  vitriolic. 

He  was  adamantly  of  the  opinion  that  liter¬ 
ary  axes,  vindictiveness,  and  other  imple¬ 
ments  of  critical  destruction  were  giving  the 
field  a  foul  reputation. 
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Postpone  Judgments 

At  a  previous  session,  a  young  and  im¬ 
petuous  critic  (fr(»n  another  country)  said 
that  unless  reviews  could  be  postpon^  imtil 
several  days  after  an  event,  they  should  be 
abolished  altogether. 

This  caused  a  lot  of  specvilation  from  sev¬ 
eral  newspaper  editors  and  some  20  foreign 
correspondents  (in  fields  other  than  music) 
who  were  present  as  guests. 

But  to  get  back  to  contemporary  music.  .  .  . 

Apparently,  the  safe  woixl  to  use  while 
you’re  waiting  for  the  other  fellow  to  make 
up  his  mind  is  “interesting.” 

All  contemporary  works  are  “interesting.” 
They  may  soothe,  jar,  irritate,  inspire,  or 
bore  you  to  death — but  you  can  always  sound 
well-versed  if  you  say  that  they’re  interest¬ 
ing. 

If  you  want  to  go  further,  you  can  safely 
state  that  a  work  has  no  “soul”,  or  that  it 
has.  You  can  say  that  it’s  derivative  of  some¬ 
one  else’s  work  (you  don’t  have  to  prove  it) — 
or  that  you  were  impressed  or  unimpressed 
by  its  melody,  harmony,  or  rhythm. 

I^^valuatimi 

Should  you  care  to  completely  evade  the 
issue  and  not  betray  a  lack  of  knowledge,  just 
say  that  you  find  it  impossible  to  evaluate 
after  one  hearing. 

The  least-involved  case  for  contemporary 
music  was  presented  by  a  mid- Western  critic 
who  compared  it  to  going  to  the  dentist.  When 
you  find  that  it  wasn’t  as  bad  as  you  expected, 
you  aren’t  as  apprehensive  the  next  time. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  the  fact  is 
that  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  junk  is  being 
presented  to  the  public  in  the  name  of  art. 

Unless  history  fails  to  repeat  itself,  some 
90  per  cent  wiU  fade  into  oblivion  where  it 
was  headed  for  in  the  first  place.  But  that 
90  per  cent  is  what  creates  the  surviving  10 
per  cent. 


Three  Names 

Should  you  want  proof,  go  through  a  bibli¬ 
ography  of  musicians  frran  the  last  three  cen- 

«and  cross  out  the  unfamiliar  names, 
of  those  names  were  infinitely  more 
•ious  in  their  times  than  Bach,  Bee¬ 
thoven,  and  Brahms. 

Time  and  generations  of  people  decide  what 
is  to  live  in  music — not  the  critics. 

It  was  stated  by  Alan  C.  Frank,  head  of  the 
music  department  at  Oxford  University  Press 
in  London  (representing  the  British  Isles  at 
the  convention)  that  music  critics,  collectively, 
can  be  destructive  to  performers  but  not  to 
music  itself. 

Harold  Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times 
amended  it: 

“No  music  critic  is  as  powerful  as  a  pow¬ 
erful  concert  manager.” 


Music  Soothes  Department 

The  Utah  Symphony  offered  free  concert 
tickets  for  the  Wednesday  night,  November 
5th  concert  to  all  candidates  who  were  de¬ 
feated  in  Utah  elections  on  November  4th. 
“This  is  Ae  test  way,  I  feel,  to  bring  solace  to 
the  losers”,  was  Conductor  Maurice  Abra- 
vanel’s  explanation. 

CRITICS  MEET— 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 
that  if  people  in  Government  find  out  more 
clearly  that  music  critics  exist,  maybe  it  will 
occtu*  to  them  to  do  more  for  American  music. 

Besides,  the  publishers  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
are  just  as  anxious  as  their  colleagues  in 
Pittsburgh  to  be  oiu*  hosts. 


Critics  Attending  the 
Workshop  in  Pittsburgh 


Officers  of  the  Music 
Critics  Association  for 
1958-59 

President,  Miles  Kastendieck,*  Music  Critic, 
New  York  Journal  American. 

Vice-presidents,  Thomas  B.  Sherman,*  Music 
Editor,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch;  Alexander 
Fried,  Music  Editor,  San  Francisco  Exami¬ 
ner;  Leonore  Cra>^ord,  Music  and  Art 
Critic,  London  Free  Press,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Harold  Schonberg,*  Music  Critic, 
New  York  Times. 

Treasurer,  Bayard ^F.  Elnnis,*  Music  and  Drama 
Critic,  Charleston  Gazette,  W.  Va. 

Executive  Cmnniittee  Members  (in  addition 
to  above  officers)  Paul  Hume,  Music  Critic, 
Washington  Posh  D.  C.;  Raymond  Morin, 
Music  Critic,  Worcester  'Telegram. 
*Re-elected 


Waterloo  Mayor's  Ciyic 
Survey  Committee 
Recommends  Development 
Of  City's  Cultural  Assets 
Through  A  Coordinated 
Program 

Excerpts  from  Master  Committee’s  Report: 

“It  may  seem  that  our  report  places  \mdue 
emphasis  on  the  cultural  and  recreational 
facilities  of  our  city,  and  we  admit  that  much 
thought  has  been  given  to  this  phase  of  oru: 
commimity  life.  We  know  that  industry  is 
very  careful  to  locate  and  expand  in  cities 
which  have  ample  cultural  and  recreational 
facilities  to  be  enjoyed  by  its  employees  and 
since  in  1948  we  felt  that  other  fields  de¬ 
served  higher  preference  ratings  than  this, 
and  it  was  therefore  not  pressed,  we  now 
conclude  that  it  is  time  to  consider  this  field 
of  prime  importance. 

“We  therefore  recommend: 

1.  That  there  be  established  by  the  Fine 
Arts  groups  mentioned,  a  council  to  be 
composed  of  at  least  one  member  from 
each  group  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  inte¬ 
grating  and  coordinating  their  programs, 
eliminating  duplication  of  effort,  and 
organizing  their  activities  within  a 
freimework  which  will  enable  the  Rec¬ 
reation  Commission  to  be  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  assistance  to  each  of  them. 

2.  That  the  Council  include  in  its  next 
budget  an  additional  amormt  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $15,000.00  for  the  use  of  the  Rec¬ 
reation  Commissioin  in  conducting  its 
own  program  and  giving  such  financial 
assistance  to  other  cultural  groups  as  it 
may  deem  advisable  and  is  permissible 
imder  the  law;  and 

3.  That  the  city  council  immediately  initi¬ 
ate  proceedings  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  recreation  center  for  the  use  of 
the  recreation  commission  and  the  fine 
arts  groups  mentioned  in  the  conduct¬ 
ing  of  their  programs.  The  Recreation 
Commission  estimates  that  the  building 
project  could  be  accomplished  for  about 
$750,000  to  be  obtained  through  the  sale 
of  bonds  in  1959  imder  the  authority 
contained  in  chapter  407  of  the  Code  of 
Iowa.” 


Vancouver  Symphony  received  its  second 
grant  of  $20,000  from  the  (Danada  Council  for 
&e  purpose  of  hewing  finance  concerts  in 
Northern  British  Columbia.  The  northern 
concerts  were  initiated  under  a  similar  grant 
made  in  1957-58. 


Agnew,  Mrs.  John  D.,  Music  Critic,  Fort 
Wayne  News  SentineL 

Ball,  James,  Music  Writer,  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Boros,  Ethel  M.,  Music  Critic,  Cleveland  News. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Judith,  Music  Critic,  New  Brit¬ 
ain  Herald,  Cmin. 

Clem,  Mrs.  Martha  Hiack,  Music-Drama  Crit¬ 
ic,  Butler  Eagle,  Pa. 

Darack,  Arthur,  Music  Critic,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Durham,  Lowell,  Music  Critic,  Salt  Lake 
Tribune. 

Dwyer,  John  P.,  Music  Critic,  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

Eterle,  Merab,  Music,  Art,  Book  Editor, 
Dayton  Journal  Herald. 

Ennis,  Bayard  F.,  Music  and  Drama  Critic, 
Charleston  Gazette,  W.  Va. 

Frank,  Alan  C.,  Head,  Music  Department, 
O^ord  University  F^ess. 

Fried,  Alexander,  Music  Editor,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner. 

Gill,  Frank,  Music  Writer,  Detroit  Times. 

Hansen,  Walter  A.,  Concordia  Publishing 
House,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Columnist,  Fort 
Wayne  News  Sentinel,  Ind. 

Hume,  Paul,  Music  Critic,  Washington  Po.st, 
D.  C. 

Hruby,  Frank,  Music  Critic,  Clevelimd  Press. 

Humphreys,  Henry  S.,  Music-Drama  Critic, 
Catholic  Telegraph-Register,  Cincinnati. 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  Adah  K.,  Music  Critic,  Afro- 
American  Newspapers,  Baltimore. 

Kastendieck,  Miles,  Music  Critic,  New  York 
Journal  American. 

Kozinski,  David  B.,  Music  Critic,  Wilmington 
Jourmil-Every-Evening,  Del. 

Miller,  Nancy,  Amusonent  Editor,  El  Paso 
T^es. 

Morin,  Ra3nnond,  Music  Critic,  Worcester 
Telegram. 

Mossman,  Josef,  Music-Drama  Critic,  Detroit 
News. 

Nussbaum,  John,  Music  Critic,  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. 

Olver,  Michael,  Music  Critic,  Canadian  Music 
Journal,  Toronto  Daily  Star. 

Pitcher,  W.  J.,  Music  Critic,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record,  Canada. 

Quiroga,  Daniel,  Music  Critic,  Santiago  El 
Debate,  Chile. 

Rudolph,  Jack  W.,  Music  Critic,  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette,  Wise. 

Schonberg,  Harold,  Music  Critic,  New  Yorit 
Times. 

Sherman,  Thomas  B.,  Music  Editor,  St  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Steinfirst,  Donald,  Music  Critic,  Pittsburgh 
Post- Gazette. 

Strongin,  Theodore,  Arts  Critic,  Chattanooga 
Times. 

Swank,  William  J.,  Music  Editor,  Jackson 
Citizen-Patriot  Mich. 

van  Voorthuysen,  Jan,  Music  Critic,  Haagsche 
Courant,  The  Hague,  Holland. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SYMPHONY— 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

elected  members  and  officers.  The  Board  is 
charged  with  the  direction  and  management  of 
the  18  Wednesday  Evening  Concerts  including 
selection  of  guest  artists  and  music  critics  to 
speak  before  various  campus  groups,  distribu¬ 
tion  of  posters,  brochures,  and  disbursement 
of  tickets. 

Each  year  this  ^oup  has  worked  diligently 
for  the  success  of  its  series  and  now  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  stage  where  the  demand  for  tickets 
among  the  college  students  exceeds  the  supply. 
SRO  houses  are  anticipated  for  the  full  seastm. 
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1959  AMERICAN  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

MAKE  IT  A 

CONVENTION 

TRIP 

AND 

A  VACATION 

TRIP  TO  PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 

JUNE  11- 

13,  1959 

Calendar  of 

Fri.  June  5  -  Sat. 

Convention  Activities: 

Convention  Headquarters:  Hotel 

Westward  Ho 

Wed.  June  10 . . . 

Wed.  June  10  -  Thurs.  June  11 

. -Metropolitan  Orchestra  Managers  Meeting 

_ Youth  Orchestra  Musicians  Workshop 

Host  orchestra:  Phoenix  symphony. 

Fri.  June  12  -  Sat.  June  13 . 

"ence 

. Adult  Musicians  Workshop 

FACILITIES 

RATES  (Note:  Tax  is  quoted  for  only  some  of  the  listings 
but  is  applicable  to  all) 

Name  of  Hotel 

*0 

a 

e 

u 

Distance  from  ia 
Westward  Ho  ^ 

B 

i 

l| 

B 

1 

■si 

ti 

•o 

h 

ft! 

s 

o 

£ 

ftfB 

11 

£ 

u 

£ 

1 

ea 

Sjs 

So 

Hca 

l£ 

II 

S 

w 

*0  (A 

si 

H  e 

HOTEL 

WESTWARD  HO 
Convention 

Hdqt.  Hotel 

XXX  X 

X 

X 

X 

Patio 

Radio  in  room 
Free  parking 
for  hotel  guests 

$7.50 

$9.50 

$9.50 

$20.00- 

40.00 

$2.00 

Hotel  Adams 

5  blocks  X 

X 

X 

7.00- 

10.00 

$12.00- 

14.00 

9.00- 

12.00 

Hotel 

San  Carlos 

4  blocks  X 

X 

X 

Free  parking 
for  hotel  guests 

6.00 

8.00 

10.00 

9.00 

1.00 

Hotel-Motel 

Bali-Hi 

16  blocks  X 

X 

X 

X 

6.50 

7.00 

10.00 

9.00 

$11.00 

1.00 

Hotel-Motel 

Desert  Hills 

29  blocks  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Shuffleboard 

6.15 

7.18 

9.23 

10.25 

Connect’g 

Rooms 

12.30 

2.00 

Hotel-Motel 

Desert  Inn 

11  blocks  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Shuffleboard 

6.15 

7.18 

9.23 

10.25 

Coimect’g 

Rooms 

14.35 

2.00 

Hot^l-Motel 

Desen  Sim 

15  blocks  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Shuffleboard 

6.15 

7.18 

9.23 

10.25 

2.00 

Hotel-Motel 

Egyptian 

6  blocks  X 

X 

X 

X 

6.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

2.00 

Hotel-Motel 

Flamingo 

27  blocks  X 

X 

X 

6.50 

7.50 

8.50 

10.50 

2.50 

Hotel-Motel 

Hiway  House 

33  blocks  X 

X 

X 

X 

Miniature  railroad 

Putting  green 

Comic  book  bar  7.18 

9.23 

10.25 

12.30 

For  6 
15.38 

Hotel-Motel 
Ramada  Inn 

41  blocks  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Miniature  train 
Putting  green 
Shuffleboard 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

For  6 
15.00- 
20.00 

1.50 

Hotel-Motel 

Sahara 

2  blocks  X 

X 

X 

8.00 

9.00 

10.50 

9.00- 

13.00 

1.50 

Hotel-Motel 

Sands 

35  blocks  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9.00 

12.00 

Hotel -Motel 

Sea  Breeze 

30  blocks  X 

X 

X 

X 

Shuffleboard 

Putting  green 

Kitchen  units  available  5.00 

5.00 

7.00 

6.00 

10.00 

w 

1.00 

Hotel-Motel 
Western  Village 

17  blocks  X 

X 

X 

X 

7.18 

8.71 

10.25 

1.50 

YWCA 

4  blocks  No. 

3.00 

each 

2.00 

YMCA 

blocks  X 

2.50- 

3.50 

each 

2.00- 

3.00 

HOTEL  RESERVATION  BLANK 

American  Symjrfiony  Orchestra  League  Convention 
June  11-13,  1959  —  Phoenix,  Arizona 

Please  reserve  accommodations  for _ number  of  persons. 

First  Choice  Second  Choice 


1.  Name  of  hotel  or  motel:  _  _ 

2.  Type  of  space  wanted:  _  _ 

3.  Rate  preferred:  _  _ 

Arrival  Date _  _ Arrival  Time. 

Please  list  names  of  occupants  included  in  this  reservation: 


Name  of  person 
making  reservation: 


Address 


(street) 


(city) 


(state) 


Name  of  orchestra 
or  organization 
affiliated  with:  _ 


Position  Held: 


PLEASE  MAIL  THIS  RESERVATION  BLANK  TO: 


Prior  fo  May  10,  1959: 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 


After  May  10,  1959: 

ASOL  Notional  Convention 
Mr.  G.  R.  Herberger 
Lenort  Building 
7000  East  Comelbock  Rood 
Scottsdale,  Arizona 
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N«wal«H«r  of  Amarican  Symphony  Orchostra  Loopuo 


IS 


Qualifications  for  a 
Symphony  Orchestro 
Manager 


One  orchestra  board,  considering  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  management  program,  seriously  an¬ 
alyzed  the  qualifications  a  manager  should 
possess  as  well  as  the  responsibilities  it  would 
expect  the  manager  to  assxune.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  conclusions: 

1)  He  (or  she)  should  have  a  pleasing  per- 
sixiality.  He  should  have  the  ability  to 
inspire  the  people  who  work  with  him — 
such  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  ccxnmittee  workers,  office  staff,  mu¬ 
sicians,  etc. 

He  should  be  able  to  devel<^  his  own 
ideas,  and  to  explore  and  follow  up  sug- 
gestions  and  recommendations.  He 
should  have  a  sense  of  hiunor  and  not  in¬ 
dulge  in  strong  preferences  for  personal - 
^BKties. 

w^He  should  have  successful  experience  as 
a  campaign  administrator,  involving  so¬ 
licitations  from  individuals,  business  and 
industry,  legislative  contributions,  foun¬ 
dations,  etc.  Should  be  willing  to  direct 
campaigns  as  well  as  willing  to  do  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  soliciting  himself. 

3)  He  should  be  a  dedicated  worker  with  a 
considerable  sense  of  responsibility  and 
initiative,  willing  to  undertake  a  great 
variety  of  duties. 

4)  Should  be  a  good  organizer,  able  to  dele¬ 
gate  and  develop  efficient  methods. 
Should  have  a  clear  sense  of  dates  and 
should  be  able  to  meet  deadlines. 


5)  Should  have  experience  in  publicity  and 
should  be  able  to  write  news  and  other 
releases  and  develop  relations  with  press, 
radio  and  TV. 

^  Should  have  a  knowledge  of  financing 

^^^md  bookkeeping,  and  experience  with 

^Hbudgets,  expenditiu^,  etc. 

7)  Should  have  experience  with  printers, 
and  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  layout, 
letter-types,  distribution  of  materials.  He 
should  be  able  to  write  text  for  bro¬ 
chures  and  other  advertising  materials. 

8)  He  should  be  able  to  “sell”  the  Orchestra 
with  its  goals  and  ideals  in  its  expansion 
program  and  represent  the  Orchestra  at 
meetings,  conferences,  etc. 

9)  He  should  have  experience  in  labor  re¬ 
lations,  able  to  represent  the  Orchestra 
at  meeting  with  Union  officials,  and  able 
to  settle  disputes  with  musicians  and  oth¬ 
er  employees. 

10)  He  should  be  familiar  with  physical  set¬ 
up  of  auditoriums  and  details  such  as 
acoustics,  platforms,  p.a.  systems,  lights, 
transportation,  accessory  instruments, 
dealings  with  janitors,  parking  attend¬ 
ants,  ushers,  etc. 

11)  He  should  have  a  certain  basic  know¬ 
ledge  of,  and  interest  in,  music.  He 
should  be  able  to  work  closely  with  the 
conductor  and  be  familiar  with  subjects 
such  as  soloists’  fees,  copyright  and  per¬ 
formance  laws,  publishers,  etc. 

12)  He  should  have  a  sense  for  “show  busi¬ 
ness”  and  “audience  appeal”.  He  should 
have  experience  in,  or  have-,  ideas  for, 
special  fund  raising  events  such  as  sym- 
pnony  balls,  auctions,  etc. 

13)  His  personal  life  and  habits  should  in  no 
way  interfere  with  his  work. 


New  Jersey  Symphony 
Wins  an  Election 

The  New  Jersey  Symphony,  Mathys  Abes, 
Conductor,  plays  subscription  series  concerts 
in  several  communities  and  the  new  c<»nmim- 
ity  of  Livingston  along  with  Rutherford  was 
added  this  year.  The  Livingston  series  de¬ 
veloped  as  the  result  of  a  public  hearing  and 
subsequent  election. 

In  this  new  commimity,  two  committees 
suddenly  emerged  to  bring  music  to  the  com¬ 
munity — each  unaware  of  the  other’s  exist¬ 
ence.  One  of  the  committees  was  seeking  to 
develop  interest  in  an  organized  audience  (xm- 
cert  series  which  would  bring  in  outside  art¬ 
ists  and  musical  groups.  The  other  conunit- 
tee  sought  to  develop  support  for  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  series  of  concerts  played  by  the  New 
Jersey  Ssrmphony.  They  agreed  it  was  doubt¬ 
ful  that  both  ventures  could  succeed,  but  each 
was  so  convinced  of  the  worth  of  its  own  pro¬ 
ject  that  voluntary  abandonment  of  either 
was  imthinkable. 

Instead,  they  arranged  for  a  public  hearing 
in  which  representatives  of  each  committee 
would  explain  their  proposals.  Some  ninety 
citizens  showed  up  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  symphony  propositicm  was  the  more 
costly,  it  won  by  some  eighty  votes.  The 
two  committees  then  joined  forces  and  togeth¬ 
er  sold  out  the  house  in  a  week’s  time.  The 
Chairman  of  the  group  originally  opposing  the 
symphony  committee,  showed  himself  to  be  a 
gallant  loser  by  selling  over  (»ie  hundred  tick¬ 
ets  to  the  symphony  series. 


Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 
Picture  Post  Cords 
Post  Convention  Note 

Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  Manager,  Mar¬ 
shall  Turkin,  reports  that  nuuiy  persons  at¬ 
tending  the  League  Naticmal  Convention  in 
Nashville  last  June  asked  for  information 
concerning  the  picture  post  cards  used  by  the 
Fort  Wayne  orchestra. 

The  cards,  carrying  a  fine  color  photo  of  the 
orchestra,  are  3V^  inches  wide,  9  inches  long, 
were  made  by  the  K(^pel  Photo  Engraving 
Company,  Inc.,  153-173  Central  Avenue,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  New  Jersey.  Costs:  $160  for  6,000 
cards  plus  the  local  expense  of  taking  a  color 
photo  of  the  orchestra. 


Graduate  Assistontship  and 
Concertmoster  Position 
Offered  for  1959-60 

The  Northern  State  Teachers  College  and 
the  Aberdeen  (S.D.)  Civic  Symphony  have 
joined  forces  to  offer  a  combined  importunity 
for  a  violinist  during  the  1959-60  season.  The 
College  will  make  available  an  assistantship 
in  the  graduate  department  to  a  viiJinist  who 
can  fill  the  position  of  concertmaster  in  the 
Aberdeen  Symphony.  The  assistantship  car¬ 
ries  a  stipend  of  $1,200  for  the  year  and  can¬ 
didates  for  a  masters  degree  in  music  educa¬ 
tion  are  eligible  to  apply  for  it.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained  frmn  Dan  Chazanoff, 
Conductor,  Aberdeen  Civic  Symphony,  North¬ 
ern  State  Teachers  College,  Aberdeen,  South 
Dakota. 


"Music  Ought  To  Be  A 
Source  of  Better 
Communication  Among 
Men"  —  Pablo  Casals 

Pablo  Casals,  famed  cellist  and  ardent  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  dignity  of  man  and  peace  for  the 
world,  presented  a  concert  in  New  York  cm 
October  23  in  honor  of  United  Nations  Day. 
In  speaking  to  the  press  during  his  New  York 
visi^  he  commented  on  the  potential  role  of 
music  as  a  means  of  better  communication 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

“In  order  to  resolve  their  problems,  the  ccm- 
flicting  forces  must  regard  as  the  basis  for 
their  discussi<ms  the  inhumanity  and  the  use- 
lesness  of  war  that  all  people  condemn.  The 
biggest  and  most  powerful  naticms  have  the 
greater  duty  and  responsibility  for  keeping 
peace. 

It  is  my  deep  convicticm  that  the  great 
masses  in  these  coimtries,  as  in  every  other 
country,  want  the  imderstanding  and  mutual 
coc^ration  of  their  fellow  mm.  It  is  for  the 
governments  and  those  in  ^wer  to  see  to  it 
that  the  acdiievement  of  this  desire  will  not 
become  impossible  and  thus  cause  the  terrible 
frustraticm  felt  by  all  those  who  are  not  liv¬ 
ing  in  unconsciousness. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  those  who  believe  in 
the  dignity  of  man  should  act  at  this  time  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  deeper  understanding 
among  peoples  and  a  sincere  rapprochement 
between  conflicting  forces.  The  United  Na¬ 
tions  today  represents  the  most  important 
h(^  for  peace.  Let  us  give  it  all  power  to 
act  for  our  benefit 

And  let  us  fervently  pray  that  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  will  disperse  the  doui^  that  darken  our 
days  now.  Music,  this  marvelous,  imiversal 
language  understo^  by  everyone  everywhere, 
ou^t  to  be  a  source  of  better  commimicaticm 
among  men.  This  is  why  I  make  a  mecial  ap¬ 
peal  to  my  fellow  musicians  everywhere,  ask¬ 
ing  each  one  to  put  the  purity  of  his  art  at  the 
service  of  mankind  in  brin^g  about  fraternal 
and  enli^tened  relation^ps  between  men 
the  world  over. 

The  “Hymn  to  Joy”  of  Beethoven’s  Ninth 
Symphony  has  becwne  a  symbol  of  love.  And 
I  propose  that  every  town  which  has  an  or¬ 
chestra  and  chorus  should  perform  it  on  the 
same  day,  and  have  it  transmitted  by  radio 
to  the  smallest  cranmimities  and  to  all  comers 
of  the  world;  and  to  perform  it  as  another 
prayer  through  music  for  the  peace  that  we 
all  desire  and  wait  for.” 


Yakima,  Wash,  to  Mobile,  Ala., 

Via  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Dr.  John  Hoover,  Conductor,  Mobile  Sym¬ 
phony,  changed  hats  last  summer  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  League  Conductors  Workshop 
presented  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.  as  a  member  of 
the  Workshop  orchestra’s  flute  section.  Come 
to  find  out,  he  also  was  talent  hunting  for 
the  Mobile  Symphony,  and  foimd  a  candidate 
in  the  Worktop  flute  section  in  the  person 
of  Norma  Baker,  Eastman  graduate  from 
Yakima,  Wash.  Miss  Baker  accepted  an  in¬ 
dustrial  position  in  Mobile  and  the  position 
of  first  flutist  in  the  Mobile  Symphony. 


Maggini  Violin  For  Sale 

The  Battle  Creek  Symphcxiy  reports  that  an 
authenticated  Maggini  violin  is  available  fnxn 
the  son  of  the  former  owner.  Full  details  may 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  Roger  Nielsen,  27  E. 
Clinton  Drive,  Battle  Creel^  Midiigan. 
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League's  New  Members 

ORCHESTRAS 

Atlanta  Community  Orchestra,  Georgia 
Harry  Kruger,  Conductor 
Gettysburg  Symphony  Orchestra,  Maryland 
Dr.  William  Sebastian  Hart,  Conductor 
Kansas  City  Kansas  Symphony,  Kansas 
Leopold  Shopmaker,  Conductor 
Miami  Beach  Civic  Orchestra,  Florida 
Barnett  Breeskin,  Conductor 
Michigan  State  University  Ssnnphony,  East 
Lansing 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Hodgson,  Conductor 
Roanoke  Youth  Symphony,  Virginia 
Gibson  Morrissey,  Conductor 
Salem  Junior  Sjnnphony,  Oregon 
Dr.  William  Swettman,  Conductor 

WOMEN’S  COMMITTEES 
Charleston  SsonphcHiy  Womens  Assoc.,  So. 
Carolina 

Mrs.  J.  Heyward  Lynah,  President 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Jiuiior  League  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Miss  Katherine  Fonts,  Chairman 

CONDUCTORS 

Brown,  Horace  I.,  Ccdlege  of  the  Pacific  Ordi. 
Stockton,  California 

Buketoff,  Igor,  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dietzer,  Jay,  LePetit  Ensemble  of  Denver 
Denver,C(dorado 

Dunn,  Richard,  San  Fernando,  California 
Mastroleo,  Carol  S.,  Ambler  Symjrfiony 
Norristown,  Permsylvania 
Razey,  Don  H.,  Haddonfield  Symphony 
Moorestown,  New  Jersey 
Reger,  Edward,  New  York,  New  York 
Scott,  Harold,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony 
Arradia,  California 

Stocklinski,  Jan,  Little  Symphony  of  Pittsfield 
Pittsfield,  Ma^chusetts 

MANAGERS 

lannaccone,  ThOTnas,  Rochester  Philharmonic 
Rochester,  New  York 
Salomon,  Dr.  Kurt,  Zuerich,  Switzerland 

BOARD  MEMBERS 
Alberstadt,  Mrs.  N.  F. 

Elrie  Philharmonic,  Pa. 

Boult,  Reber 

Na^ville  Symphony,  Tenn. 

Graef,  Mrs.  AjTvold  R. 

Widiita  Symphony,  Kansas 
Graham,  Mrs.  Fletcher 
Beaumont  Symphony,  Texas 
Marcus,  Mrs.  S.  H. 

Wichita  Symphony,  Kansas 
Newcomb,  Mrs.  James  G. 

Pasadena  SymjAony,  California 
Nordlinger,  Gerson,  Vice-President 
National  Symi^ony,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Patrick,  J.  K,  President 
Phoenix  Symphony,  Arizona 
Ramey,  Uel  C. 

Widiita  Symi^ony,  Kansas 
Rea,  Samuel 

Ft.  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Foimdation,  Indiana 
Rosenbaum,  Samuel  R. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Pennsylvania 
Ruskin,  Lewis  J. 

Phoenix  Symphony,  Arizona 
Segal,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  President 
Rochester  Arts  Council 

MUSICIANS 

Gabor,  Charles  Goetz,  Narberth,  Pennsylvania 
Helfrich,  David  C.,  Great  Falls,  Montana 
Hibner,  Dr.  Nolan  A.,  Monticello,  Indiana 
Rask,  Karen  E.,  Somerville,  Massachusetts 

INDIVIDUALS 

Arnett,  J.  M.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Cole,  Miss  Ruth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pattee,  H.  C.,  Austin,  Texas 
Rose,  Gilbert  E.,  Trenton,  Michigan 
Schultz,  Herbert  B.,  Jr.,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Tuckerman,  David,  Forest  Hills,  New  York 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 


Jan.  9,-10,1959,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  League  Board  of  Directors  Meeting. 

Mar.  15-Apr.  1,  1959,  New  York  City.  Conductors  Opera  Institute 
June  5-13,  1959,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management 
June  10-11,  1959,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Youth  Musicians  Workshop 
June  12-13,  1959,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Adult  Musicians  Workshop 

June  11-13,  1959,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  League  National  Convention  and  Arts  Coimcil  Conference 
June  27-July  16,  1959,  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  Conductors,  Composers  and 
Musicians  Workshop 

Aug.  1-15,  1959,  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  Conductors,  Composers  and  Musicians  Workshop 
(Tentative  Booking) 

October,  1959,  Washington,  D.  C.  Music  Critics  Workshop 

Note:  Conductors  Workshops  and  Music  Critics  Workshop  made  possible  by  Rockefeller 
Foimdation  grant  to  the  League. 


League  Membership  Application 

Name  of  orchestra,  organization 
or  individual 

If  individual,  indicate  organization 

with  which  vou  are  affiliated .  _  . 

A 

Position  held 

Address 

Date . . . -  _  _ _  ....  Amount  Enclosed 

Annual  Membership  Dues  Schedule 

Adopted  at  1958  Convention 

Orchestras  and  Arts  Councils 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  under  $  5,000 _ _ _ _ _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  5  5,000  to  $  9,999..  .  . 

Annual  Dues 

.  $  25.00 

4000 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  t  10,000  to  $  19,999 

.50  00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  9  20,000  to  $  29,999 

6000 

Operating  on  atmual  budgets  from  ^  30,000  to  $  49,999 

7500 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  S  50,000  to  $  99,999 

100  00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000 

1.50.00 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations 

.  ..  10.00 

IndividusJs  . .  . .  . .  . 

1000 

55ervice  . 

15  00 

Libraries  . 

5.00 

1  College  music  deoartments  not  having  orchestras.  Oreanizationa ..  _  1(L00 

Business  Firms  . . 

Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 

P.  O.  Box  164 

'***^**  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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